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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. is an enterprise so new that it is impossible to judge of what 
improvement it may be susceptible. Proceeding upon the 
Ezekiel Jones is so garrulous this month that he has left homely proverb that the “ nimble sixpence is better than the 
| the editors little space for gossip; particularly as the con- | slow shilling,” such a plan requires that all payments should 
| nexion of a frontispiece with Ezekiel’s story, makes it pro- | be cash in advance. To make people willing thus promptly 
per that the article from Jonesville should commence upon | to pay, it is only necessary to offer them something worth 


the first page. The engraving which illustrates the narra- | paying for. Such, we trust, will ever be found, Tue Dot- 
tive of William Saxbury, the reader will admit is one of the | ran Maeazine. 


best which has ever appeared in the Magazine. That such 7ay 
a picture might have been drawn on shipboard is perfectly | Sa a ae Saas See 
supposable ; for there are always men of all professions on} THE STORY OF WILLIAM SAXBURY. 
beari a man-of-war. The burning of the ship, as given in snp | 
‘“* Zeke’s” story, is an actual incident, true in all its main BY EZEKIEL JONES, ESQ. 

features. 











If ever you’ve lived in the country, you must have known 
the one sailor that they always have to every country town. 
He’s a character, and somebody or other is forever calling 
upon him te do this and that, that he’s persuaded them into 
a notion there’s nobody can do, but just him. And if you've 
read my other letters and stories, you’ve heard tell of Wil. 
liam Saxbury, our Jonesville sailor. If you haven’t heard of 
him, it’s no matter, for I guess you'll hear quite enough of 
him now. His story ought to be told, and I’m going to set 

Our arrangements for the supply of music, new and fa- | it down, just as it came from his own mouth. To do this L 
shionable, are now completed. By the prompt attention of | shall just begin at the beginning. 
an agent in London, we receive the music published there 
as early as possible after its publication; and we give, in 
this number of the Magazine, ‘* My Happy Village Home,” 


Our next number will be embellished with one of the most 
beautiful engravings which we have presented—prebably an 
engraving from a design by Chapman, illustrating an origi- 
nal novelette. We have made such arrangements in regard 
to embellishments, as will secure for every month a beauti- 
ful and appropriate engraving; and if any accident should | 
postpone the appearance of the engraving above al'uded to, | 
another will take its place. 


Dr. Brown, of our place, he took a notion, like a good ma- 
ny other fathers that you may have minded, that his sen 
William had a genius; and as every one is apt to eonsider 
received by the Caledonia, and now first published in this "his own profession as pretty nigh the top notch, in the way 
country. \ of respectability and so forth, Dr. Brown he tried to make a 

The second edition of the February number of the Maga. | Dr. Brown, Jr. It wouldn’t have been a bad thing, on many 
zine is now quite exhausted. ‘The third edition is in press, accounts, but it turns out that there is one all-sufficient rea. 


and will be forwarded to all new subscribers as soon as pos- | son against it. William hasn’t got ballast enough, and it’s 
sible. ‘nouse. Besides folks have seen him growing up, right here 

We have now reached the fourth month of publication — | amongst ’em, and you never can grow a prophet where youu 
Of our success thus far, we have surely no right to com. | ™ean he shallstay. Doctors and Lawyers, and Ministers, 


plain, and of our prospects for the future, as little. What. | 2d such, are like trees, all the better for transplanting. 

ever changes or improvements experience may suggest, con- | Old Guttridge, the grocer, was, down to about six months 

sistent with the character of the periodical, will be adopted; | ago, the only apothecary the whole town of Jonesville could 

and every effort will be made to keep the rate of improve- | muster. Dr. Brown himself kept a retail *pothecary’s shop 

ment commensurate with the prosperity of the work. | in his portmanteau, and a wholesale up in his study. Such 
The publication of a magazine for one dollar per annum, | a lot of trash as he used to have piled away there, I never 
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did see any where else. All the particular doses he gave the 
patients out of his own stock, and he reckoned that Gut- 
tridge could serve out salts and seeny, and herbs and so on, 
as well as any body. But about six months ago, as I was 
saying, there was achange. Guttridge came too pesky nigh 
doing for one of the doctor’s patients. The deaf old fool 
actually give him saltpetre for salts; and if it hadn’t been 
for Aunt Sally’s long peeked nose which happens to be al- 
ways where any body is dosing, that chap would have got a 
pickle into him, that would have put him in a pickle. It 
takes Sally to find out a mistake ; and it takes her to tell of 
it too. The way she spread about the village how she’d been 
the salvation of the man was a caution to Guttridge; for it 
used his ’pothecary business right up. People were afraid to 
buy the leastest thing from the ’pothecary end of his groeery 
counter. 

This put a notion into Dr. Brown’s head that he went 
straight to work upon. He bought out old Guttridge, at a 
real bargain, made a shop daor out of one of his own front 
windows, and turned all the ’pothecary stuff out of his li- 
brary and out of his pocket right into it. ‘* Now,” says he 
to his son, “* You’re good for nothing as a doctor—that’s cer- 
tain,—and what’s more, I don’t believe yeu ever will be.— 
But you have got some notion of drugs and medicines, and 
it will be about as well to turn it to some account,” says the 
doctor. So William was turned into an apothecary right 
off. The young Dr.’s shop soon became a great lounging 
place, for the young men—and I never knew a young doc- 
tor’s shop that wasn’t. It makes a kind of a genteel gos- 
siping place, especially in a town that ain’t rich enough to 
maintain a barber. I’m in there nearly every day of my 
life, and it don’t seem somehow possible to go by the place 
without stopping. Well, the other day, when I went in, I 
guess there was some more fun than was pleasant to me— 
though the rest liked it well enough. 


There were three or four fellows in there, and as soon as I 
came in, they begun to look from one to another, and snick- 
er, and grin. ‘‘ Correspondence,” says one; and then they 
all laughed right out. “* Correspondence,” says I after them, 
and I thought it over, and spelt it, and hummed it, and all I 
could think or do, I couldn’t make any thing funny out of it. 
But I laughed too—as loud as the loudest of the lot. I 
wouldn’t let on that I didn’t know ; but the more I tried to 
laugh, the louder they haw-hawed ; and it galled me con- 
foundedly. 1 couldn’t help conceiting there was something 
more under it than I had the hang of. They laughed natu- 
ral and easy, but mine was all make believe; and the more 
I thought, and puzzled, and looked foolish, the more I 
couldn’t get on. 

One twit brought on another twit, and at last the Dr, 
joined in. He takes up a bit of paper, looked at it every which 
way—now he brings it up to his nose, and now he holds it off 
—all the time a grinning and a making faces, ‘ What is 
that ?” says 1. » “‘ Oh, nothing but a recipe,” says the fel- 
low says he, and-then they all screamed right out again. I 
says nothing, but. watched when he laid it down, and if I 
didn’t catch it up quick, it’s a wonder. I couldn’t make 
any thing of the Tinct, and big R., and other Dr’s. non- 
sense, but as they kept a laughing, I held on to the paper, 
and turned it over. I hope I may never speak again, if I 
didn’t see something then that opened my eyes the widest 





kind. It was the little end of a letter I wrote from New 
York—to you know who—tore off, and just so much reading 
on it: 

—‘ not imagine how much I long to get back, 

** And remain 
“* My Dear Fanny 
“ Yr Affectionate 
“ Ezekiel.” 

Now I put it to you if that wasn’t enough to rile a fellow 
considerable, if not more. You good for nothing hussy 
thinks I—after all the promises, and vows, and every thing! 
The fact was, I was dreadfully worked up, and I reckon I 
must have looked pale, for I felt as white as a sheet. But I 
never asked a question—not I. I just naturally chewed the 
paper up, and changed my feet, and tried my prettiest to 
look as if I didn’t care a brummagem about it. But ’twan’t 
of any use. They could all see I felt bad, and I didn’t 
think of any way to make ’em believe I didn’t. It wan’t 
in me, for my heart was clean up in my throat, and my legs 
seemed just as weak as a rat’s. I waited a little while longer, 
and then sneaked out, and before I knew it, was right overto 
father Arbuckle’s door. 

There was nobody in but the old man. “ Is Fanny to 
home?” says I. ‘ Take a cheer, Zekiel, take a cheer !’— 
“Ts Fanny at home?” says I again; “is Miss Arbuckle 
well? is any body sick?” ‘“ Why,” says the old gentle- 
man, “ what’s come over the man? Fanny was well 
enough this morning, and as soon as she washed up the din- 
ner dishes, she put on her things and went out. Just you 
sit down and wait awhile,” says the old man says he. “* No, 
thank you,” says I, andI reckon I made tracks for the 
office a little faster than common. 


When we write a business note, half a sheet of foolscap 
does very well ; but when it comes to a letter to a lady, no- 


thing answers my turn but letter-paper, a cent asheet. I 


tried my most killing eloquence in that letter to Fanny. 1 
put it to her on the score of deception, and ingratitude, and 
breach of confidence, and breach of promise, and e’en-a- 
There didn’t seem nothing too bad 
for me to say to her, and at the end, I put in—* Very Re. 
spectfully—Ezekiel Jones.” ‘That was every word—not a 


most every thing else. 


‘“‘ dear,” nor an “ affectionate,” nor a “ truly,” nor noth. 
Now, says I, to find somebody to 
take this, and I guess it fixes her flint, says I. Just that 
minute, along comes Sailor Bill, and I called him in, and 
asked him to do that chore for me. 

““ Why, there ain’t no town writ on here,” says Bill, 


ing in the whole of it. 


turning it round every way. 
“Its wrote Present,” says I, “ and that means Jones. 


ville.” 
** Then she hasn’t gone out of the place.” 


‘** No,” says 1, kind of wondering. 

‘* Does she live any farther off than she did last evening, 
when you was down to see her?” 

“Why, no.” 

“Then,” says Bill, says he, “ don’t you trust any thing 
to paper,—do your business by word of mouth. I'll tell 
you what it is, Zekiel, you’re a young cub, and have got to 
sup sorrow, in the nature of things—but when I see a man 
putting his foot in it, I always like to give him a caution.— 
There isn’t any manner of need of all this paper business, 
and I know no good can come of it. I’ve tried it myself.” 
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“When ?” says I, for the notion of Bill’s writing struck 
me as amazing queer. 

“I’m in something of a hurry, for I ain’t been at home 
since morning, but if you've a mind to listen, I'll tell the 
story. It can’t do any hurt, and it may do some good.” So 
Bill went to the door, cleared his mouth, sat down in Squire 
Smith’s chair, and as nigh as I can recollect, here goes 


his cheeks an inch deep, and tobacco juice creeping out of 
the corners of his mouth, a talking about love. I’ll be hang- 
ed if I didn’t feel most ashamed of my own courtship. | 


“The fact seemed to be that I had a regular roving com- 
mission among the women. It was Mr. Saxbury with some 


of ’em that wa’n’t so well acquainted as they wanted to be, 


| but it was Bill here, and Bill there, with them that had scra- 


ped an acquaintance. One of ’em at last took my eye, and 





OLD BILL’S YARN. 


‘* Perhaps any body to look at me wouldn’t think I’d ever | 


been straight and fair and good looking, but there are those | 
that could make their affidavit of it; and 


allowance. I’ve been before the mast, and I’ve been in the | 


cabin—I’ve had my own ship, and I knew how to handle | 


her—and I rather guess I could again. I can strip a ship | 


to a girtline, and set up every piece of her standing rigging | 


| 


—and there ain’t a piece of running gear that I couldn’t | ; 
E s& | lowest kind of below par. 


reeve in the dark. I have taken a lunar, and as to taking | 
the sun, or keeping a dead reckoning, there isn’t that he 


afloat that can tell me any thing. I know every splinter of 


a ship’s timbers, and every rope yarn aboard of her—but | 


when it comes to womankind I strike. As to showing one 
sails in white squall latitudes. I tell you again, Zckiel, I’ve 
tried it. 

‘Forty years ago I was just in the same way that you 
are now. My heart was playing Isaac and Josh with my 
senses, and every time I clapped eyes upon a certain young 
woman, it would flutter and whirr like a lose rope yarn on 
the topmast rigging ina gale. Let me tell you too, Ezekiel, 
I wasn’t a bad looking man neither, and there ain’t many 
girls in Jonesville, nor any where else that would turn up 


their noses at such a man now; any more than there was | 


then. 


chap aboard who had quite a fist at drawing out portraits. 
A man.of-war you know brings up every thing, like a hoop- 
net, and amongst our afler-guard there was a broke down 
portrait painter. He pictured out more than half the crew in 
India ink and indigo, and if you want to see what I call a 
real ship-shape picture, you shall walk down to the house this 
evening and have a look at it. 


** took me just about half-a-day to rig for that picture, be- 
I’ let Spooney draw a line. First and foremost I steals 





| with her. 
of ’em a piece of paper, I'd as soon think of carrying sky- | 


When I was in the Constitution in ’14, there was a | 


I wasn’t long in hauling alongside of her. According tomy 
notion, Zekiel, women are a good deal like porpoises. Strike 


one of a school of those fish, and all the rest turn right to 


if you live long F F ; F 
7 ’ | and pull ] ll t *s. It’s just vith the women. The 
enough Zekiel, you'll find what it is to be doubled up with | Ree ae ee od a at ee. om nA 


, | minute that one of ’em is snapped up by a beau, she has to 
the rheumatiz, and broke down with hard labor and short | oj aah rie : 


take the broadsides all round. ‘They find out first that ‘ she 
isn’t a bit better than she should be,’ and next they swear 


| that she’s a darn’d sight worse than she ought to be, and 


finally, if she don’t carry sail mighty straight, her character 
arn’t left worth so much as a privateer’s oath—and that’s the 


“Emily was a taught one, though. She wasn’t one of the 
sort that’s scared by a quaker gun, or put out of counte- 
nance by a shrug, or a side look. She knew she’d got a prize 
or else the others wouldn’t have been so amazing wrathy 
I had to stand my hand too, for while the wo- 
men were running Emily down, I guess the men made my 
character suffer a few. 


| 


It didn’t suit them long-shore 
chaps, with their long coats, and their scented handkerchiefs 
and kid gloves, that Jack Nasty-face should walk right in 
| amongst them in his round jacket, and pick out the prettiest 
craft in the whole fleet. But Em. and I, we drew up our 
sailing orders, and article first was, blow high or blow low, 
fair weather or foul, never to part company ; or if we did get 
drifted apart a little, we were to signalize each other, and 
_ join company again as soon as possible. 





I was for getting 
| married right off—and I wish to the Lord we had, Zekiel.— 
But it wasn’t so to be. 

“Every thing went on as pleasant as could be wished, till 
one day Emily got a miff. What it was all about I never 
could rightly understand, and of course I never shall know 
now. I was just going to sea too; and that was a time 
when a man might expect any woman who cared any thing 
about him, would save her sour looks till he was fairly gone, 
and out of her sight. Well, Em., she huffed, and I huffed, 
and the long and short of it was that our parting was as 





an egg from the Captain’s steward, and gives my tarpaulin 


a lick with it that would take the shine off of black varnish. | he don’t like 


Then the ship’s barber laid up my hair into corkscrew strands 
as even and ship shape as the parts ef a government laid ca- 
ble. ‘Then I puts on the flashiest banyan frock I had in my 
bag—collar with three inches turn down, blue lined, and just 
a tight little white star in each corner—I got a new black silk 
handkerchief from the purser, put a square knot fountain tie 
in it, and let the ends hang down regular sea-dandy fashion. 
But its fooling away time to talk about what you can see for 
yourself; only I want to give you sucha notion of what Bill 
Saxbury was once, that you necdn’t think he'd better talk to 
the marines about women’s loving him.” 


[Bill put this in, because there was just the slightest sign 
of twinkle of laughter, peeping out of the corner of my eye. 
Why here was a man of sixty-three or four, furrows done in 


cold, and jealous, and uncomfortable, as that of a captain and 
his owner when the owner starts the captain off on a voyage 
It worked me up all the way down to the sea- 
| board, and the more I turned it over and over, the more unrea- 
| sonable I became. I let my wrath run away with me, and 
before I went aboard I did just what youv’e done there.” 

“ What was that ?” says I. 

“Oh, you needn’t sham innocence ; why—lI wrote a let- 
ter, and I wish the devil had had all the paper afloat, before 
I'd dirtied my fingers with it. ‘That same day we got under 
way, and I had as much to do as I could turn my hands to. 
The decks cleared up, and the boat and spars, and gang 
casks lashed, and the rigging coiled up on the belaying pins, 
all hands were called aft, and the mate and captain picked 
theirmen. I got into the starboard watch, that’s the Cap- 
tain’s watch, Zeke, and had the first trick at the helm.— 
Now things was a getting quiet, and as the old Osiris steer. 
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edas easy asa barge, I was getting kind of idle. The pilot 
had left us, and we had a fair top-gallan’-sa’] breeze, right 
on the quarter. The old ship would have steered herself, 
and laid her course almost without a touch of the tiller. 

“Having nothing to do, but stand up as easy as you 
p-ease, I begun to overhaul the log book of my memory, to 
see if I hadn’t forgot something ashore. 'That’s always the 
first thing a man thinks of Zekiel, when it’s too late to help 
himself, if he has forgot. I couldn’t think of a thing un- 
done. All was right and tight, and I was just stroking my 
whiskers down with the same sort of a flourish that a Rus- 
sian will, when he’s had a good tuck out at the cook’s 
grease barrel, and feels full and comfortable, when some- 
thing come across my mind that struck me all aback, in less 
than half a minute. 

“Tt was Emily Baker. The whole truth is, that if a sail- 
or lets himself think of the women when he’s reefing, or furl- 
ing sails, or going about, or getting under way, he ain’t 
worth a purser’s conscience. He’s good for nothing, and 
little of that. But when all the bustle was over, and every 
thing else thought on, then I begun to call up Emily. I 
thought of the pleasant cruises we'd had together, and the 
promises, and oaths we’d sworn to each other, and all that, 
that you can understand Zekiel, better than I can speak it. 
Every thing went smooth enough till I got down to the last 
meeting. When I thought of that I tried to work myself 
into the same kind of a coolness that I left her in—but it 
wouldn’t do. When the sea is rolling between a man and 
the woman he loves, it washes out all small grievances. The 
more I tried to feel ugly to Emily, the uglier I felt again 
the actions of a boy of my own size. Then I thought of the 
letter, Ezekiel. Every line of it came up as if it had been 
written in lines of lightning. ‘Oh, pshaw!” says I—but 


that wouldn’t do—I could see Em. just as plain as I ever | 


looked at her in my life, reading the letter and looking as 
though she wanted to cry but would see me— 

“** Holloa there, Bill?’ sings out the secon’ mate, ‘ where 
are you going with her ?’ 

“Sure enough—lI had the old Osiris clean off before the 
wind—but what could a fellow do, with the apparition of a 
woman right between him and the binnacle light? I chaw- 
ed tobacco like a rigger, and wished to the Lord the old ship 
would steer a little harder, if it was only to keep my thoughts 
about me. Wasn’t I glad when the helm was relieved, and 
I went for’ard ? 

“ That didn’t help it much, though, for the night was so 
still, and the wind hugged so close West Nor’ West, that 
there wasn’t an order given to start a single rope the whole 
watch. I got up on the weather side in the waist, and 
walked the deck as if I could stamp that infernal letter out 
of my memory. When the watch was out, I was too tired 
to sleep, but I wa’n’t too tired to dream though, and Emily 
haunted me through the whole of the watch below as well 
as the watch on deck. A mancan get away from almost 
anybody but himself, but when he’s done wrong, and he 
knows it, he can’t dodge the reckoning with conscience, and 
it’s of no use to try. 

“Well, the deepest marks will wear off, after a while; 
and when we’d been out twenty or thirty days—we were 
bound to India, and had got the ship all right and tight, 
and were bowling along in the trades—I begun to get over 





the horrors a little; and to think the letter was n’t such a 


killing case after all. Emily was a girl of sense, I knew, 
and abeve trifles, and so I made up my mind to think no 
more about it. One morning when I had the forenoon 
watch below, and was laid out full length in my bunk, some- 
thing turned up which turned me out a little quicker. The 
old nigger cook come down with a light to get into the fore 
peak after some wood. Mind it when you will, the cook of 


a ship will always be grinding coffee on the windlass, or 


splitting wood on the forecastle, or some such game to keep 
a fellow awake in his forenoon watch below. It’s the nature 
of some people to be ugly. 

“This time though, the doctor come down so almighty 
sly, that the very quiet of the rascal’s motions got me wide 
awake. I put my head out of the berth to take a squint at 
him, and I see the old fellow taking one of our pots down 
into the fore peak with him, and a light in his hand. How 
the devil he was a going to bring up wood in a quart pot, I 
couldn’t guess, but says I—keep still’s the word. "T'wan’t 
the word long, though. 

“You never drawed liquor into a tin quart pot, I guess 
Zekiel. It makes a noise just like itself, and not like any 
thing else under the sun. ‘The cook hadn’t been down the 
forepeak three minutes before I heard it. ‘ What’s that nig- 
ner drawing down there, says I?’ and I slips out of my 
bunk, tiptoe’d to the hatch just for’ard of the bits to look 
down— 

‘“ There was a howl from the poor darkey and a bim anda 
blaze—that’s all I remember. When I come to, I was laid 
upon the weather side of the quarter deck. The helm was 
lashed down, and the ship hove to, and a whip was rigged 
from the weather main yard arm, and they were hoisting in 
water with a will, I can tell you, and carrying it for’ard. I 
could hear axes at work upon the deck, but what it was all 
about I hadn’t got sense to make out. I raised myself up 
on my elbow to look round, and the first thing I see was the 
awfullest and the ghastliest sight that ever I put my eyes 
upon. Along side of me laid a lump of human flesh, the 
poor old cook, so burned and disfigured, that there didn’t 
scem to be enough of him left to swear by. His eyes were 
staring open without any sight in them, his hair and eye- 
brows and lashes were burned off, and his face and throat 
were 71] raw and blistered. Oh, it was awful. 

“The crew kept to work, and at last I managed to get up 
and creep for’ard amongst them I was dreadful sore, but 
I could muster strength to stand in line and pass water. I 
sec thick steamy smoke coming up in clouds through the 
deck, and then I knew the ship was a fire, but I couldn’t get 
my ideas together yet to understand how. Not one word 
was said, but we all worked for life and death. Inch by 
inch we were driven aft from the forecastle as the fire crawl- 
ed along under the deck, and the pitch boiled in the seams. 
You never can know till you've tried it, and I hope Zekiel, 
you never will, what 4n awful thing it is to be aboard of a 
ship afire on the high sea, and no hope and no help nigh. 

‘‘ The flame at last broke out, and then we trembled. We 
hung on a little longer, but when the blaze and deep smoke 
come, reaching in a red and black pillar elear to the fore-tep, 
we knew it was all up. One after another dropped his 
bucket, and turned away a minute, like men that had lost all 
hope. Some folded their arms and looked steady at the work 
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of destruction going on, and some sat dewn along side the 
boat on the spars and buried their faces in their hands. I 
saw that they give dreadful hard looks at me, as if I had 
done something terrible to bring all this about, but I couldn’t 
for my life make dut why I deserved this; and when death 
stares a m2n in the face, it’s no time to pass compliments or 
ask questions Zekiel, I can tell you. 

‘** Get out the long boat,’ says the captain, not much above 
a whisper, and in a minute the fore and main yards were 
braced square, the tackles were on, and the boat was over 
the side. It wan’t a minute too quick—for the next the 
slings of the foreyard were burnt off, and it hung by the 
lifts. In another, one lift parted, and the heavy spar came 
down on end into the blaze, and the fire run up on the dry 
pine like a train of powder. The foretopsail flapped and 
shook, burning, and smoking, and fanning the fire below, and 
the deck grew hot under our feet clear aft to the waist. The 
standing rigging had caught in spots, and the tar was burn. 
ing and emoking in the setting sun in jets of black smoke 
with little fire; and since that minute, Zeke, I never can 
bear to see a blaze in the sunshine. It looks ghastly and 
deathlike. 

“T'd been standing like a mum-chance, sometimes help. 
ing, and sometimes gaping at the rest, and getting pushed 
out of the way, while they cut away the stanchions and par- 
buckled a cask or two of water down into the long boat, and 
two or three barrels of bread. ‘Come, you root! the Cap- 
tain screamed, ‘ get into the boat, if you don’t mean to stay 
and burn! 

‘ But the cook, sir,’ says I, for all were off the deck but 
the Captain and I, and the poor half dead negro. 

‘He’s dead, or ought to bo—let his carcass burn and be 
d—d shouted the Captain. 

“ T couldn’t make it out. Up to that minute, and it was 
now past sundown, I hadn’t been able to see clearly what it 
all meant, or how it happened. I knew that there was but a 
precious few planks left on which a man could stand with. 
out burning his.fect. I knew that the poor cook laid aft, 
just alive, but without enough sense or strength left to help 
himself, and I run right to where the poor black was. When 
it comes to burning and shipwreck, Zekiel, it’s every man 
for himself, and God for us all, and I didn’t stop to think 
whether the eaptain liked it or not. I caught up the dying 
man as if he’d been but a baby, and run with him to the 

ship’s side 
' The boat was shoved off a full oar’s length. There 
wasn’t a man aboard of her who took any notice of me. I 
hollered and hailed, but they never looked, and were only 
busy to push themselves away from the burning wreck. A 
thought struck me. ‘The jolly boat still hung at the stern— 
I rushed aft—threw the poor darkey upon the thwarts, cast 
off the davit tackles, took one in each hand—jumped in and 
the boat went down by the run. It threw me off my legs 
right upon the body of the half burned negro, and in ano- 
ther minute there was I in mid ocean, afloat in a jolly boat, 
and hugging a mass of corruption just alive enough to strug- 
gle faintly under me, and groan as [ lay upon him. 

“ T unhooked the tackles, and luckily for me, I found two 
oars in the boat, for it had been lowered the day before to 
pick up something. I sculled off from the ship’s stern, and 
then sot still and looked. .'Zekicl—you never saw any 








thing like it. It was now pitch dark, and the great mass of 
fire shot up and lighted the water round for miles and miles. 
The fishes jumped out of the sea in a wonderment, and show- 
ed their white bellies, glancing in the fire light as they turn. 
ed over. The fire curled up the sides of the ship as she lay 
stern on to me, and the stern that the fire hadn’t got hold of, 
looked just like a great pot in a great fire, for the outlines 
are something that shape. By and by, as the fire crept aft, 
the red light came through the cabin windows, and then it 
was awful—awful ! 

“The stern seemed to change to a great face, lying on 
the water, and the two windows seemed red, fiery staring 
eyes. I shuddered all over and could not look any more.— 
Off a little ways to the windward there was the long boat, 
full of our people, and trying to rig a mast. I could see 
every thing they did, just as plain as if it was day, and got 
up, and took an oar to scull to them and get on board. As 
I watched ’em and worked slowly to where they lay, I 
could see my old towney and chum, Lot Baker, (he was Em’s 
cousin, Zeke) standing on the gunnel. All toonce he was 
overboard. I put in for dear life,and the long and short was 
Zeke, I saved his life—for the launch was so clumsy, and 
the men a crowding in each other’s way, he’d been drowned 
if it wa’n’t for me. 

“We got up alongside the launch. 
captain, ‘just get aboard with us. It ain’t of use to be in two 
boats,’ says he. ‘ Well, then,’ says I, ‘ the cook ain’t dead 
yet, lend a hand to get him aboard! ‘The cook be d—d "’ 
says he again—* he’s set the ship afire with your help, and 
its quite enough to take you, without his rotten carcass.’ ‘I 
don’t leave this boat without him,’ says I, ‘I don’t under. 
stand you about my help.’ The captain was going to answer, 
but Lot struck in, and told ’em they could easily make the 
painter of the jolly boat fast to the stern sheets of the launch, 
and let me stick to the cook if I liked. 
with me too, Lot ? says I. 

“In common gratitude, Zeke, he couldn’t refuse, for I'd 
just saved his life. They passed usa keg of water and a 
bag of bread, we dropped astarn, and the first thing I did, 
was to pour some water into the mouth of the cook. The 
sea was getting fresh, and the launch had got sail on by this 
time, and there was just spray enough to spatter over the 
poor negro’s raw flesh. He groaned, and I did all I could to 
comfort him—but that was precious little, as you may judge. 
Lot helped, and when we'd put the cook in the stern sheets 
as comfortable as we could, and covered him over with our 
jackets to keep him as dry as possible, we sat down to watch 
the burning ship. 

‘*There wan’t much left of her now. The fore and main 
masts were gone, and the mizen rocked like a tall candle 
afloat. The eyes of the rigging, where they were put over 
the mast head, held a great deal of tar and turpentine, and 
made a flaring crown of light and flame, which seemed, Ze- 
kiel, in that lonely darkness, as if it had caught a light from 
the stars. While we watched, it crumbled down and fell, 
and there was no more of the old Osiris left, but just a little 
reflection on the water and sky, and we couldn’t see that, 
only when we were on the top of the waves. 

‘We heard a deep groan from the poor cook behind us.— 
‘ Shipmate,’ he whispered in a husky voice, putting out his 
hand, ‘I’m going. God bless you William Saxbury, for ever 


‘Come Bill,’ says the 


‘Won't you stay 
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and ever,’ says he, ‘ for being so kind to a poor black man 
that has brought death on himself, and misfortune on all of 
you!’ ‘Why doctor’ (they always call the cook doctor, 
Zeke,) ‘ Why, doctor,’ said Lot, as quick as lightning, ‘wan’t 
William with you when you was tapping the whiskey ?’— 
‘ Not a living soul knew what I was about—as God’s my 
judge,’ said the cook ; and except the lisping prayers of a 
dying man, that’s all he didsay. In another minute more a 
pitch of the boat threw him for’ard upon our backs. We 
set him upright again. He was dead. 

‘We launched the dead body into the sea, for there ain’t 
any use taking up room with the dead, when the living have 
scant enough; and we didn’t want the sun to rise and show 
us the dreadful object again. Lot was just the happiest man 
you ever did see, and so was I, for we compared reckonings, 
and he found out that all the suspicions they had, from my 
being out of my bunk were nothing. So you see, Zeke, 
what I got by doing my duty. If I'd a left that poor negro, 
to be sure he wouldn’t have suffered much more—but how 
was I to know that? And if I had left him, who’d have 
cleared my character? I might have swore to my story till 
I was black in the face, and nobody believe it. 

‘‘Human nature can’t stand every thing, and we both 
fellasleep. What awfuldreams I had that night; but all of 
them were not so bad as the reality, when I woke with the 
first light ofthe morning. I shook Lot, and waked him up 
to the awful truth that we were all alone in the wide ocean. 
We drawed up the painter, by which we had been fastened 
to the launeh, and found it had fretted off! Our shipmates 
in the launch, as sleepy as ourselves, had not noticed it, or 
if they did, had not been able to wake or reach us. And 
there we were—all alone, for not a speck could we see on 
the wide waters. 

“It’s time to make a long story short, and lucky for us, 
’*Zekiel, there wan’t much more misery to tell. We were 
picked up the very next day by an English East Indiaman, 
outward bound. There’s always room enough aboard of 
them ships, and so we had our v’yage to India, whether or 
no. And there wan’t so many Yankee ships in the East 
India Trade forty years ago, as there is now, Zeke, so we 
had to go from Calcutta, back to England, and thence home. 
IreachedJonesville just in three years anda day,from the time 
I started; and if you'll believe me, the very first thing I 
thought on, besides my mother was—rHat LETTER.” 

* Of course,” says I, ‘“* you found Emily and made it all 
up.” 

“I found her in her grave,’ Zekiel.” 

Here poor old Bill fairly give up trying to talk and buried 
his face in his handkerchief. It ain’t every day that you 
see a man cry, and when you do, it’s something I never have 
the heart to interrupt. It’s catching too, and I had more 
than half a notion to cry myself. You must let it take its 
run like the small pox or the measles. After a while Bill 
looked up, and begun again. 

‘* She’d died broken hearted, ’Zekiel. The crew of the 
launch had the luck to get picked up in about a week by a 
vessel homeward bound, and the burning of the Osiris, and 
the loss of Lot Baker, and William Saxbury, and the 
cook, had been in all the papers, and got sot to verses before 
we got home to contradict our part of it. 

“Up to the time the news came, Emily had been a 








doing just like what any other young girl would. She up 
and blabbed all about the letter, and said I wrote it because 
she give me the sack, and that she didn’t care nothing about 
me, and never did. She even went so far as to let a long- 
shore fellow spark her about and he begun to think he was 
as good as sure of her. 

‘“* But when the news of the burning of the ship came, he 
found his mistake, and she found her’s too. She never held 
up her head after it. You may be sure that the story about 
my setting the ship a-fire got into the papers, but, Emily, 
she read the whole ‘ narrative,’ they called it, as soon as she 
could, for crying; and she always declared she didn’t be- 
lieve a word of my stealing liquor, to the day of her death, 
and the last word she said, was—* William.’ 

“* Now, Zekiel,” said Bill, holding it up, ‘* How about this 
letter ?” 

He’d crumpled and twisted it all up, while he was telling 
his story, and it wan’t fit to send any where. I took and tore 
it up. 

“'That’s you!” says Bill, with a slap on my back that 
made allring again. ‘* Never you write an unkind letter to 
a sweetheart, for you never know what'll happento youa 
day before hand. Now do you go down home with me, and 
I'll show you that picter.” 

* . »- * * * 

When we got down to William’s house, who of all the 
world should be standing in the door.way but Fanny Ar- 
buckle! She held up her finger for us to be still as we came 
up, and in another minute I see Aunt Sally’s peeked nose 
peeping over her shoulder, ‘ Something’s wrong here,” says 
I to myself, “‘ sure.” 

Aunt Sally come a teetering right out doors to us. “ Your 
Ma’am has had one of her bad turns this afternoon, Mr. Sax- 
bury,” says she, ‘ but she’s better now. The doctor’s been 
down, and sent for something that I must give her five drops 
of every two hours, and to-morrow morning, he says, she’ll 
be nicely.” 

Fanny concluded I’d come after her. So out she came 
with her bonnet and shawl, looking just as much like an 
angel as ever. She just put her arm inside of mine, as tho’ 
I belooged to her, with all that pleasant confidence that a 
woman feels in a man when she loves him,and knows he 
loves her. 

Didn’t my heart bump on the way home? I wanted to 
say something about that ‘arnal recipe, and daresn’t begin. 

‘What's the matter, Ezekiel ?” says Fanny, at last, says 
she, 

I stole a look quietly round. ‘ What’s that Fanny ?” says 
I, pointing to her bosom. 

She curled her head over to look down, and doubled her 
little chin in to her neck—making half a dozen new dimples, 
—to sce what I meant. Didn’t the blood mount up clear 
behind her ears, when she said, “It’s one of your letters, 
Ezekiel.” 

‘“* Now,” says I, “ Fanny,” and I spoke kind but firm, 
“‘ what have you been doing with it ?” 

“Why, Ma’am Saxbury said she must hear one of your 
letters from New York, and so—and—” 


“ And so you carried it down to read to her.” 


Fanny 


nodded, and kept on a blushing like a house afire. “ Will 


you let me see it ?” says I, 
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“If you’ll let me have it again.” So I took it and open- | his orders! As I had nothing to do this evening, I thought 
ed it, and showed her, right before her face and eyes, where | | would just step over and sit an hour with him, to keep up 
) Peo 

the end was torn off, and told her where I’d seen it. his oa. 

“Well there.” a iain ae we es We have suffered less than many from the folly of these 
el there,” says she, ee er eee ask for friendly homicides ; having made it a through life princi- 
paper and that’s where he got it.” Now, I felt so glad I | ple of action always to cause their immediate ejectment, or 
didn’t send that saucy note, that I up and hugged her, right | to abdicate ourselves. But having witnessed incalculable 
where we stood. “ Be still, Ezekiel!” she kept a saying, | suffering from such proceedings, and hoping that a few may 
: , ; 2-8? | be startled by these true pictures into something like a ra- 
I felt something pulling at | tional course of conduct, we have sketched them from the 

the tail of my coat. _memory of former years.” 


If there wan’t the identical young doctor Brown, carry- N T w j ; 
ing his father’s prescription down to Saxbury’s himself—and | oF 18 Sue ene those aids to singing, called musi- | 
. . _ cal pitehforks, were first introduced, the precentor of Car- 


; _ nock parish, a fewmiles from Dunfermline, thought he might 
cular harm in it—but if he should tell of it, I never should see | not be the worse of one and according!y ordered the Edin- 


another minute’s peace in the world. At last says Fanny, says | burgh carrier to bring it over. ‘The honest carrier, who 


5 ke ae em “Von, | DEVer heard of any other pitchfork but that used in the 
she, after we’d stood and looked foolish long enough, ‘“ You barnyard, purchased one at least ten feet lonz. It was 





kissing me between every time. 





he to catch us in such a scrape !—Not that there’s any parti- 





wont mention this, Dr.”—turning away her head when she | Jate in the Saturday evening before he came home, and as 

spoke. | a message had been left to bring it up when he came to 
Brown didn’t answer, and I felt myself getting wrathy. | mor ye next day, he marched into the churchyard before the 

Fanny looked round at him— rung, where the master of song was standing amid a | 


_ group of villagers. “ Aweel, John, here’s the pitchfork | 
you wanted ; but I can tell you, I ne’er thought muckle o’ | 
If he does I won’t leave a whole*bone in his skin. your singing before, and I’m sair mista’en if ye’ll sing | 
I told Fanny the whole scrape that evening, my letter, | ORY better now !” 
Bill’s story, and all. It was nigh upon twelve o’clock be- 


fore I got through. COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Jonrsvitie, April, 1841. 


‘*No I won't,” says he. 





OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


- ee 





Pests or a Sick Room.—We find in Dr. Reynell Coates’s A Conjunction ae literally, & union or meeting toge- 
excellent work, entitled ‘* Popular Medicines”—a work | ther. An ill-sorted marriage is 
which abounds in good sense, important information, and | 
useful suggestions—the following graphic description of two | 
kinds of pests, which are often exceedingly injurious to the | 
| sick person, as well as annoying to the physician : 

“There are two pests of the sick room with which we | 
have no patience. ‘They are of both sexes, but of satay | 

i 





distinct species—though too frequently, both are relations of 
the patient. 

The first—mild, kind, and prompted by the best of mo- 
tives, in a soothing low voice, which flows however, with an 
almost ceaseless current of inquiries into the feelings of the 
patient, and all the directions of the physician; begs the 
former to be in good cheer, and trust in Providence- hoping 
that everything is for the best—but states that Mr. A ; 
and Mrs. B , and little C , all labored under just | 
such symptoms—that the first was saved from death’s-door | 
by good Dr. D , under a totslly different course of treat- | 
ment—that the second seemed to be doing well for some 
time under the attending physician, but died unexpectedly | 
on the twentieth day !—and that poor little C recover. | 
ed directly under the influence of Cayenne pepper, and the 
hot bath. The kind friend leaves the apartment with the 
assurance that the patient looks very ill, but exhorts him to 
be of good cheer and hope for the best, quietly breathing in 
the ear of the nurse or wife—‘ My dear! It’s a very bad 
case! Had you not better call in Dr. DY 

The other annoyance is of an opposite character; rough, 
strong, active, and either blustering or bustling, according 
to the sex—totally incognizant with disease, and incredulous 
of debility—it enters the chamber with a hurried or heavy 
tread. If of the masculine variety, it accosts the patient in 
a loud tone, in something like the following terms—“Come! 
come! this will never do! You are nervous! You would = 
be well enough if you would but think so, and throw your A COMICAL CONJUNCTION. 
medicines out of the window. Nurse! you must not suffer : ; 
your patient’s spirits to sink—I have gone through as much But our conjunctions are used to connect words and sen- 
trouble and exposure as any one in my time, but I never | tences, and have nothing to do with the joining of hands.— 
gave way, and was never sick a day in my life. This all They are chiefly of two sorts, the Copulative and Disjunc- 
comes of over-inculgence and nervousness! You should ti 
ride out and take the air, and call your friends about you, | "’° ’ Pa. 
and you would be well directly. Here, nurse! I have The Copulative Conjunction is employed for the connec- 
brought him a bottle of wine. Never mind the doctor and | tion or continuation of a sentence; as, “ Jack and Gih 
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went up the Hill, “ I will siag asong if Gubbins will,” “ A 
thirsty man is like a City Giant, because he is a Gog for 
drink.” 

The Conjunction Disjunctive is used not only for purposes 
of connection, but also to express opposition of meaning in 
different degrees : as, “ Though Lord John is as cunning 
as a Fox, yet Sir Robert is as deep as a Pitt.” 
less for our letters, but shall have to pay more for our panes, 
they have lightened our postage, but they will darken our 
rooms.” 

Conjunctions are the hooks and eyes of Language, in 


“We pay 


ES Sas re 


which, as well as in dress, it is very possible to make an 
awkward use of them: as, ‘‘ For if the year consist of 365 
days 6 hours, and January have 31 days, then the relation 
between the corpuscular theory of light and the new views 
of Mr. Owen is at once subverted : for, ‘ When Ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise :’ because 1760 yards make a mile ; 
and it is universally acknowledged that ‘ war is the madness 
of many for the gain of a few: therefore Sir Isaac Newton 
was quite right in supposing the diamond to be combustible.” 

The word as, so often used in this and other Grammars, 
|is a conjunetion : as, ‘ Mrs. A. is 
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Pumpkin Vines.—The Boston Mercantile Journal copies 
the following veracious incident, illustrating the fertility of 


the West, recorded in a newspaper, published some forty 
years ago: 


“A gentleman, lately returned from the Western coun- 
try, who had been visiting the fertile banks of the Muskin- 
gum, was asked by a friend of his, whether he really believed 
all those sublime things were true, which had been spoken 
concerning the goodness of that promised land, whether 10- 
penny nails did indeed sprout up from a crow-bar, after being 


planted only 24 hours ; or whether the streams of Lethe and | 


Castalia are branches of mighty rivers in that paradise of 
pleasure, and sipping of the waters of the former, the adven- 
turers forget their old language, and tasting of the latter, 
have it replaced with that of the classics ? 

Why, no! saysthe gentleman, I can’t, for my life, be- 
lieve these sayings to be true, for I can’t sec how upon earth 
they can. ut this I can assure you I can bear witness to, 
however it may fail of belief with some incredulous persons : 
That just before I left the Muskingum, one day, horseback, 
having taken some pumpkin seed in my hand, at the door of 
a house, several of which dropped, turning about to speak to 
a person then passing, so instantaneous was their growth— 
so surprisingly rapid their extension and spread, that before I 
turned back, the seed had taken root in the earth, to such a 


7 


degree, that I was dangerously encompassed about with 
enormous serpentine vines, which threatened keeping pace 
with my utmost exertions to escape being tied in, as I im- 
| mediately clapped spurs to my horse, and with difficulty was 
' disentangled.” 
A Hicnianp CuHronomerer.—A lady ordered her servant 
one morning to prepare eggs fur her master’s breakfast. 
Nelly.—“How lang will she boil them ?” 
Lady.—“Three minutes.” 
N.—*“Ay, and how’ll she ken about the minutes ?” 
L.—*-You will see by the house clock.” 
N.—“Weel, noo, mem, that’ll no do; did she’ll not knew 
that oor knock’s twenty minutes afore the toon ?” 


A Parisian CarnivaL.—We cull the following paragraph 


from the last Paris letter published in the National Intelli- 
gencer : 


“We have just terminated the Carnival in this capital.— 
It has been distinguished by universal revelry and extreme 
grossness at the masked balls in theatres. The reports of the 
Savings Funds and Pawnbroking establishments show the 
mischief to the poorer classes. Several suicides of women, 


elegantly dressed, committed on leaving those orgies, attest 


he fatal excitement of the passions of all orders. 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS. “THE SHADES” 


BY OR. JOHN C. M'CAGE. Amid the innumerable places of recreation within the city 





The moonlight is sleeping on valley and hill, of New York, is an establishment in the rear of the City 
And the trees throw their shadews, all solemn and still; EZotel, at the corner of Thames and Lumber street, called 
And the waves distant murmar comes mournfully sweet, | the “Suapas.” It is an old Dutch looking building of five 
As like sentinel ghosts they their numbers repeat. stories, with its walls directly upon the strect, and with an 
Hew memory doth wander on nights such as these, | exterior aspect hardly respectable for a common groecery.— 
Wheu the hot cheek is fanned by the low evening breeze, ! Its only entrance is in Thames street, or rather alley, and 
To those Angel-winged hours, when life did but seem | Opens directly to the bar. From this area, a door leads into 
To the young hear: a bright and a beautiful dream. | the public sitting room, where are ranged a series of tables 
Ob the past! ‘* OA the past’’-—how sad is the tone | calculated for two or four persons, with the accompanying 
Of that echo! It tells us indeed, we’re alone— conveniences of chairs, &c. Around, upon the walls of this 


When we ask for those loved ones (in years that are past) room, are hung various pictures, comprised of paintings and 
Whose smiles o’er our pathway—like sunlight—were cast. | engravings, representing every variety of amusement from 
We imagine at times when the Heavens are bright, cock-fighting, to the more refined cruelty of horse-racing. — 
And the hill tops and valleys are bathed in their light, This establishment is celebrated for its excellent Arg and | 
That we hear the loud voices afloat on the breeze— Wetsu Raresits; this last commodity, being a compound | 
But ’tis only the whispering of winds *mongst the trees. of melted cheese, and bread toast, seasoned with the most 
Then Fancy will carry each wild thought afar, racy spices. 

And the eye beeo-nes fixed on seme dim, lonely star; Thither assemble nightly, a crowd of the lovers of good 
And we think—oh perhaps in that pale distant sphere, cheer, and among them may be found seme of the most elite 
Dwells the spirit we worshipped, we idolized here! of the city, to discuss the topics of the day over a glass of 
And that land where the early-lost, lovely ones dwell, eld Ale and other refreshments. As might be expected 
Floats along on the tears that unconsciously swell, RE y of the place, many are drawn in from 
Asthe parted lip breathes forth the haluttered prayer, mere curiosity, while by far the greater part of its visitors, 
That asks we may meet them, and dwell with them there. ' are the votaries of its abounding luxuries. 

Oh the moonlight will shine over valley and hill— | Among the latter class, was an old gentleman, apparently 
On the graves of my loved-ones, so cold and so still; near the ageof seventy, who was observed almost every 
And the low winds of evening will play with tke leaves, evening to take his position at one of the side tables and call 
And the water will marmur that — “ soe aiieaigate for his mug of Ale. He was dressed in the costume of the 
All Nature will wear the same beautiful omile, year 1800, with a drab Quaker cut coat, drab short clothes 
The novice to charm and the sad to beguile; , . , E 

; ' white stockings, and white top boots. His hat was of ra- 

But I, like the bird from its prison set free— ther modern shape, though the crown and brim were so | 


i ingi ight o’er the glori . 
We emgag ay fligt BETH: resin aren adapted to his other dress, as to be in unison with its an- 
And yet—as that lone bird, whose prison so long 





Facts wleneesed 00 mnvening and evening ite omng, tique appearance. His invariable accompaniment was an 
Returns, as by instinet, and pecks at its door, ivory-headed cane, with gold mountings, with which he 
Determined to seek for its freedom no more. bi g0y accustomed to tap upon the floor, when wishing to 
So will I from my wanderings return to my home, draw the attention of the servants. This was his only mode 
From its hills and its vallies no more will I roam; of comenieatinn, Genny the age wees ™ fl,” whith he 
But will watch the soft moonlight o’er valley and hill; addressed to the lacquey as he approached him; and even 
Till my eye shall grow dim, and my pulse become still. that was after etme dropped, as the ready : attendant soon 
Richmond, Va., 1849. learnt to administer to his wants, from a simple nod. He 
— $$ invariably arrived at a given hour, took out his gold watch | 
WASHINGTON. and laid it upon the table; tapped for his ale; consumed 
The following apostrophe to Washington is extracted from just an hour in its draught, in the perfect unconcern for 
err bot orm by ee PRA TORN et ra going on around him; and at the exact expiration 
And you! in whose unconquerable mind of his time, laid down the requisite coin, and took his depar- | 
The wide-expanded wish to serve mankind ture. No one knew whence he came, or whither he went, | 
Ruled as a master-passion ; whether laid as his ingress and ‘departure were effected by a vehicle in | 
At ease, you wooed Mount Vernon's pleasant shado— the form and appearance of a cab. 
And the pure luxury of rural life ; ; ; } 
Or plunged, reluctant, into desperate strife, So singular and eccentric a character in manners and ap- 
To breast the weight of tyrannous command, pearance, did not fail to attract the attention of the other 


And stamp the badge of freedom on your land; 


Shall you, the meteor of a fickle day visitors of the Shades; and many were the conjectures and | 

Bisse far one moment, strike, and pass away? surmises of who and what he was. Occasionallysome more | 
* No—to her sons unborn shall cling your name,” cunning and prying visitor would attempt to draw the 

Linked to their country’s proudest hour of fame ; stranger into conversation, but his stern and rigid manner, 


Bpabelcat ie tacts meane- smal a together with his laconic reply in monosyllables, effectually 


Then must the slave, the patriot, share one lot— restrained any further approaches. od 
And he, and Washington, shall be forgot. An occurrence however, soon happened, which introduced 
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©, stranger to the company in his true character. On the 
morning of the day of January last, there was an un- 
usual assembly of visitors at the Shades. Most of them 
were young, and of a jovial temperament, while others were 
of a more sombre cast; and at one of the tables contiguous 
to that where the stranger was seated, the company was of 
this latter class, and was deeply excited at the rehearsal of 
a tale of blood and horror, by one of their number. The 
description of some of the scenes was of thrilling interest, 
and the tones of the speaker’s voice so audible, that most of 
the visitors had gradually encircled this table. During the 
recital of one of the most touching incidents of the story, 
and at the moment, when the assassin’s thrust was vividly 
portrayed, the old gentleman in drab, uttered a deep groan, 
and fell apparently lifeless from his chair. The consterna- 
tion and confusion which ensued, was soon merged in efforts 
to recover the stranger from the shock his system had re- 
ceived; and after repeated restoratives had been applied, he 
so far recovered as tosit up. The frivolities and merriment 
of the various parties had been effectually hushed, and had 
given place to a settled gloom, which was depicted on every 
countenance. All eyes were turned upon the stranger, and 
a feeling of exciting interest was manifested at the myste- 
rious circumstances which had occurred. At length, as the 
aged sufferer gained strangth, he motioned them to silence, 
and addressed the company in a feeble voice, as follows: 

“Gentlemen—You are doubtless surprised at the occur- 
rences of this evening. The rehearsal of this gentleman’s 
story has brought scenes to my remembrance, which made 
the blood curdle in my veins, and has well nigh overwhelm. 
ed my vital powers. I feel that my hours are already num- 
bered and that which I have to say, must be said quickly. 
of you have patience to listen, and I shall have strength to 
proceed, I will unfold to you a tale of blood, the principal 
incident of whieh, transpired within these walls, and in 
which, I was an active participator. After years of absence 
from this city, 1 have returned only to witness the localities 
of early guilt; and here upon this polluted spot, I have 
nightly contemplated those tragic circumstances which are so 
vividly impressed upon my mind, and which, in some re- 
spects, resemble the tale just related.” 





A general interest was at once manifested. in the stran- 
ger’s story, and after a few minutes delay, to gain strength 
and composure, he commenced the 


LEGEND OF THE SHADES. 


“The history of the Revolutionary War is probably fami- 
liar to youall. During most of that period, this city was oc- 
cupied by the British troops, and it was not until its close in 
1783, that it was surrendered to the American government. 
In the Summer of 1781, the belligerant armies were princi- 
pally engaged in the Southern and Eastern sections of the 
eountry, while the city of New York was comparatively un- 
molested, and free from the apprehension of American arms. 
The sagacious watchfulness, however, of Gen. Washington 
did net leave the-city uninvested, or all its leading avenues 
guarded; while a force sufficient to annoy, if not to repel the 
enemy’s foraging parties, was kept up in New Jersey, and es- 
pecially in the vicinity of Paulus’ Hook. 

The British officers who were then stationed in the city 
were mostly composed of those who had been in active ser. 





vice in the earlier periods of the war, and who'were either 
disabled from wounds, or worn down with fatigue. In the 
absenee of immediate danger, the officers, and citizens, who 
were mostly tories, devoted much of their time to dissipation, 
balls, and convivial parties. Many of the superior officers 
were accompanied by their families, and occupying the de- 
serted houses of the refugee whigs, lived in a style of consi- 
derable elegance. 

At that time, Colonel B , of the 5th regiment of Hus- 
sars, was in the occupancy of this house with his family.— 
This was then one of the few houses which were standing on 
the West side of Broadway, the principal buildings being in 
the Eastern part of the city. But one dwelling was between 
it and the river, which gave it a commanding view of the 
harbor. In front was a beautiful lawn, extending down to 
what is now Greenwich street, and filled with the choicest 
shrubbery and surrounded with the loftiest shade trees. On 
the North, toward what is now Courtlandt street, was a con- 
siderable grove of maples, which gave additional beauty and 





interest to this spot. 

The family of Colonel B was composed of himself, 
an only daughter of about 18 years of age, and an aged ne- 
gro female servant, on whom devolved the weightier part of 
domestic cares. In addition to these, the Colonel’s rank 
invested him with the control of numerous camp depen- 
dants, many of whom were constantly about his establish. 
ment. 

Descendeé from one of the ancient baronial families of 
the North of England, the Colonel had inherited all their 
aristocratic views and pride of family, and in consequence, 
held in low estimation such of his fellow officers, who had 
not a lineal descent from some noble stock. Hence also, 
his utter detestation of the rebels and their cause, and his 
zeal for the prosecution of every plan, which would secure 
subordination, and subdue the germ of liberty. His man- 
ners, however, were courtcous and affable among his equals, 
and he was not without some of those kind and benevolent 
traits which are so frequently found in the soldier. ‘Toward 
his subordinates, he was stern and vindictive, and could 
neither brook the slightest disobedience of his orders, or the 
least apparent disrespect for his character. As a soldier, he 
was held in the highest estimation by Sir Henry Clinton, 
and was among the few commanding officers who were then 
left in the city on whom he depended for prompt and effi- 
cient action in case of any sudden emergency. 

This, however, was not the Colonel’s first campaign in 
America. Some ten or twelve years previous, while a Cap- 
tain in the service, he had been stationed in Canada, and was 
then infrequent contests with the Indians. It was at that time, 
he had lost his wife, under the most aggravated circumstan- 
ses, by an irruption of the Indians into the British eneamp- 
ment; and at the same time his only son, then about three 
years old, was carried by them into captivity and probably 
murdered. ‘These distressing circumstances had made such 
a deep impression upon his mind, and so absorbed his feel- 
ings, that he never again married, but devoted himself to the 
care of-his only remaining child—a daughter. 

Emma parteok of her mother’s character, and was mild, 
amiable and conciliating. Gifted by nature with a high or. 
der ef intellect, and a most lovely person, she was the admi- 








ration of all around her, even at an early age. With such 
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qualities, it is not surprising that she became the idol of her 
father, and that he should spare no expense or exertion in se- 
curing for her the most finished and accomplished education, 
Atthe age of eighteen therefore, and during the previous 
winter, she emerged from the shackles and restraints of tu- 
tors and governesses, and entered into the full enjoyment of 
womanhood and the pleasures of society. Her refined and 
highly cultivated mind could not fail to command the re- 
spect of all who knew her, while the elegant symmetry of her 
figure, and the bewitching expression of her lovely features 
and languishing blue eyes, made her the idol of numerous ad- 
mirers. 

Surrounded with all the luxuries of life, and with the pomp 
and ceremony of military etiquette, and holding a prominent 
position in the fashionable circles of the city, the Colonel 
found it necessary to mingle more in the gaieties of the town 
than he could have wished ; and to mix more frequently with 
ignoble blood than his baronial dignity would always ap- 
prove. 

Early in the spring of the present year, the 43d regiment 
of infantry had arrived from England, and was quartered in 
the city. For several years previous its service had been in 
India, where the officers had become enervated by the 
climate, and imbibed habits of indolence and effeminacy, 
which little accorded with Col. B——’s ideas of miljtary dis- 
cipline and efficiency. 


Among its officers was a Captain Frazer, who had risen to 
his present station, by the ferce of his own talents and merit. | 
He was of humble origin, but had early devoted his strong | 
and vigorous mind to the acquisition of knowledge, and had 
embraced every opportunity of hazardous and daring enter- 
prize to advance his fortunes. His person was tall, athletic, 
and of symmetrical proportions; his features full and well 
formed, with piercing black eyes ; and with a high, expanded 
forehead, which gave great dignity to his expression. During 
his extensive intercourse with the world, his manners had be- 
come highly polished and engaging, which gave him a com. | 
manding influence and attraction in the fashionable parties 
which were then so frequent in the city. He soon became 
as much the delight and admiration of the ladies, as Miss | 
Emma was of the gentlemen; and of course, being the nu- | 
cleus of every party, he was either the envy or hatred of 
most of his compeers. Almost daily thrown into the society 
of Emma B——, it could hardly be otherwise than that he 
should become fascinated with her exalted mind and lovely 
person. 

The quick and observing eye of Emma’s father, had early 
detected Frazer's attention, and he had constantly warned her 
to beware of his arts and blandishments. His plebian blood, 
his ignoble connections, and his acknowledged poverty, were 
insuperable barriers to any connection with her ; and besides, 
her accomplishments and beauty, might command the hand 
of the highest nobles in his majesty’s realm. The Colonel 
_ too, had become much interested in the young Marquis of 
C——, who held a major’s commission in his own regiment, 
and who had long been deeply enamoured of his daughter 
Emma. He was an efficient, active officer, of high and no. 
ble bearing, and ever ready for daring exploits and chivalrous 
adventure. The proud and haughty Colonel took much plea- 
sure in contrasting the rigid military habits of his young 








43d regiment; and to Emma especially, he expatiated upon 
his excellencies with earnest solicitude. 

But who can fathom the erratic caprices of the female 
heart! who can penetrate its incipient emotions! Ah! who 
can stem the torrent of its gushing affections; Emma’s 
feelings had already become deeply interested in Frazer, and 
notwithstanding all her struggles to banish him from her 
mind, in accordance with the well known wishes of her fa- 
ther, every effort seemed to plunge her deeper into the abyss 
of love. 

Unconscious as she was, of the extent of Frazer’s fascina- 
tions, and the depth of her own emotions, she still endeavor- 
ed to persuade herself that she felt no other sentiment towards 
him than that of friendship ; and at the same time permitted, 
if she did not cherish, the respectful attentions of her father’s 
young friend. With these false appliances, she willingly de- 
ceived herself and her father, while she embraced every pro- 
per opportunity to enjoy the society of the accomplished 
Frazer. 

Time rolled on, and party succeeded party among the 
fashionables, until suddenly their occurrence was arrested by 
the apprehension of danger. Not only was their strong hold, 
the City of New York, threatened with a siege, but the rapid 
movement of Gen. Washington had already alermed Sir 
Henry Clinton for the safety of Cornwallis’ army at the 
South. An order was issued for the troops in the city to hold 
themselves in marching order; and but a day or two elapsed, 
before the 43d regiment, and several others, were designated 
for a secret expedition. Then came with appaling force to 
the mind of Emma the conviction, that Frazer was inex- 
pressibly dear to her, and that her happiness was irretrieva- 
bly connected with his destiny. Their meetings became fre- 
quem, the avowal of their attachment reciprocal, their faith 
plighted, and in the full fruition of their gushing feelings, 
they swore that neither military, civil, nor parental power 
should ever separate them. 

Overwhelmed with conflicting emotions, Frazer was at a 
loss to determine what course to pursue. To follow his re- 
giment, with the uncertainty of ever again being brought 
into contact with the brigade of Col. B——, and his soul 
harrowed with the thought of Emma’s being left to be the 
prey of her father’s violent and vindictive passions, and to 
the hateful suit of the Marquis, was more than he could en- 
dure. His chivalrous and military notions of honor, scorned 
concealment, and he at once determined to brave the lion in 
his den, and to develepe, at all hazard, to the haughty Colo- 
nel, his present engagement with his daughter. 


An interview was immediately sought, and the develop. 
ment made, with that respectful and courteous dignity 
which was at once characteristic of Frazer, and due to the 
superior rank of Col. B——. Frazer claimed nothing on the 
score of wealth, family or connexions; but his rank in the 
army was respectable, his military character unspotted, and 
his prospect of advancement exceedingly flattering. He 
stated that his intercourse with Emma had commenced in 
the public assemblies ; his civilities had been at first distant 
and respectful; and it was only by frequent interviews that 
he had felt the full power of her fascinations. He knew the 
disparity in their families and had earnestly endeavored to 
overcome and suppress his increasing affection, but the pow- 


‘erful emotions of nature, and the reeiprocal affection of 
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Onm had overwhelmed him, and he was then present to 


ask of him the hand of his daughter at such time as should 
accord with his parental feelings. 

Colonel B ,had long suspected Frazer’s passion, and 
supposed that he had sufficiently guarded his daughter 
against it, but he had no idea of Emma’s affection for him, 
and this announcement, therefore, came upon him like a 
thunderbolt, and at first blanched his cheek, and paralyzed 
his frame. Gradually, as Frazer progressed in his statement, 
he regained his faculties, and before the announcement was 
fully made, his eyes flashed with wnwonted fury, and his 
whole frame swelled with suppressed rage. Hardly had 
Frazer finished his last proposal, when the Colonel’s passion 
burst forth in a torrent of abuse and denunciation, with an 
utter denial of his suit, and a peremptory order to quit his 
presence, and never to appear before him again. This vio- 
lent and unexpected attack upon Frazer, roused all the la. 
tent energies of his vindictive temper, and in the excite. 
ment of the moment, he indulged in recrimination, which at 
onee resulted in a personal affray with his superior officer. 

At the instigation of Colonel B , Frazer was immedi- 
ately arrested for his indignity and assault upon his superior 
in command, and of course suspended from his duties, until 
a court martial could convene, to decide upon his case. 

Frazer was a generous, gallant soldier, but withal, pos- 
sessed a most violent, vindictive, and revengeful temper. 
Stung to the quick by the abuse he had received, and the das. 
tardly manner in which his arrest and suspension had been 
effected, and determined at all hazards to consummate his 
vows with Emma, he saw no alternative but te quit the ser- 
vice. This, however, he could not do without an honorable 
acquittal from his present arrest, and as he well knew he 
had been the agressor, and made the assault upon Celone] 
B , he could hardly expect to avoid being cashiered, if 
tried under his influence. He abhorred the idea of turning 
his arms against his king and country, and was equally re- 
luetant to mingle with the rebels at all, but he could see no 
mode of securing Emma, and avoiding disgrace, but to es. 
cape with her into the surrounding country, and await a 
more favorable opportunity to regain his standing and rank. 
He therefore, communicated to her his views, and soon ob- 
tained her concurrence. 

A plan of esoape was soon divined, and as soon as prac- 
ticable, put into execution. Frazer had provided a boat, 
with a confidential assistant, to take him to the New Jersey 
shore, and the might of escape was dezignated, and all thing: 
in readiness. Emma was to meet him at a concerted place, 
in the dusk of the evening ; both then to move cautiously to 
the concealed boat, and by a rapid movement evade the 
sentinel, and make the best of their way to the other shore. 

Unfortunately, the Colonel had placed a strict surveillance 
upon his daughter’s movements, and when she took her even- 
ing walks, she was narrowly watched, lest she should seek 
an interview with Frazer. On the evening of the intended 
escape, more than usual suspicion was attached to her 
movements, and although nothing like an elopement was 
expected, it so happened that one of the most confidential 
and trusty of the Colonel’s soldiers, was watching her mo- 
tions. When she met Frazer, therefore, and moved off 
quickly, an alarm was given, and a rush made to intercept 
them. Frazer had taken the precaution to arm himself, and 
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as the soldier rushed upon him, he laid him dead with a pis. 
tol shot; but in the affray, Emma had fainted, and his 
friends in the boat perceiving that the alarm was general in 
the camp, and that unless they immediately put off, they 
would all be taken; seized him, and by main force drew 
him into the baat, and pushed into the river. Tho alarm 
guns had already been fired, and the sentinels along the 
river were upon the alert, and discharged their muskets in 
quick succession upon the fugitives, but such was the ra- 
pidity of their movement, and the darkness of the evening, 
they arrived in safety at the opposite shore. Emma was, 
however, left to meet the haughty frown of her enraged pa- 
rent, and was immediately consigned to a strict confinement 
within the walls of this houss. 

At Paulus’ Hook, and along the Jersey shore, there were 
several detachments of the Ameriean troops, which were 
constantly on the alert to arrest stragglers, and especially to 
intercept spies, and cut off all cemmunication with the city 
of New York. The keen eyes of the sentinels on duty, had 
not overlooked the approach of Frazer and his friends, and 
the moment they touched the shore, the whole were arrested 
and immediately taken before the commanding officer for ex- 
amination. Mortified and chagrined at the result of his ex- 
pedition, Frazer appeared dejected and confused ; and though 
he gave a connected an honest account of his treatment and 
escape, his story was received with great distrust and suspi- 
cion. He was at once placed under guard, and though per- 
sonal liberty was allowed him and his companions, they were 
watched with great caution for a considerable time, and, in- 
deed, until their story was corroborated by subsequent infor- 
mation obtained from the city. 

At that time I was a lad of about 15 years of age, and 
connected with the American camp. My reputed father 
was an ensign in the continental army, and was then sta- 
tioned with his company at Paulus’ Hook, and having fol- 
lowed his fortunes in the war, for more than two years, I 
was still his faithful attendant at this place. Having been 
brought up on the banks of the upper Delaware river, I had 
been early inured to all the hardships and dangers of the 
border settlements, and was perfectly familiar with all the 
craft and deviees of our Indian neighbors. Bold, resolute 
and active, and having withal a good share of native shrewd. 
ness, I enjoyed the confidence of all the officers and soldiers 
at this station, and in consequence of my extreme youth, 
and apparent artlessness, was often employed in secret and 
confidential service, where an older person might excite sus- 
picion. For this reason I was deputed to attend upon Fra- 
zer, and while I was assiduously administering to his wants, 
I was instructed to worm myself into his confidence, and if 
possible, ascertain his true character and designs. 

I had not long been in his service, before I became. per- 
fectly satisfied that this story of his wrongs was strictly 
true, and such was his mental suffering and despondency, 
that my youthful sympathies were deeply enlisted in his be- 
half. Through my attentions and condolence I gradually 
obtained his entire confidence; and frequent were the con. 
sultations, and many the schemes and plans, which we di. 
vined to further his wishes. Such, however, were the bar. 
riers between us and the city, and the extreme watchfulness 
of both parties in guarding against surprise, and the conse. 
quent difficulty of consummating any private enterprise, 
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that no plan whieh we could devise, seemed to warrant suc- | 
cess. Week passed away after weck, while Frazer remain- | 
ed in sore suspense in regard to Emma and the designs of | 
her father. He had indeed heard from stragglers some ge- 
neral rumors about her intended marriage with the Marquis, | 
but these he considered only the renewed editions of the old | 
story. Through the agency of a flag of truce which had | 
come from the British commander, he had apprised Emma | 
of his situation, and she therefore knew of his safety. | 

Early in the month of November, while Frazer was one 
evening walking beyond the outskirts of our pickets, a stran- 
ger hastily approached him, and presented him with a letter, 
and without saying a word, immediately disappeared in the | 
neighboring wood. What was the surprise and horror of | 
Frazer, when on opening the note, he read as follows: 

“‘ Frazer—rescue me if possible from the arms of the Mar- 
quis. I am doomed to be his bride, and no arm but yours 
can save me. Emma.” 

Overwhelmed with grief and despair, he became almost 
frantie; and it was not without great difficulty that we could 
compose him sufficiently, for serious and efficient consulta- 
tion. At length, however, he regained his usual calm de- 
meanor, but an expression of gloom and fixed determination 
settled upon his brow, which gave fearful forebodings oi 
what was passing within. 

“ Brown,” said he to me, “ my determination is fixed and 
immovable. I must visit the city. There is my purse ;— 
find me two resolute and determined men in whom I can 
place implicit confidence, and who will not fear to follow 
where I lead. Remember, it is a desperate adventure, and 
and none must accompany me that cannot look death in th 
face without shrinking. If success attend our enterprise, 
great shall be their reward. I rely upon your faithfulness | 
and secresy.” 








Frazer had beeome a great favorite in our camp, and most 
of the soldiers knew his history and his sufferings. An ut- 
ter detestation too, of British tyranny and oppression, to- 
gether with a knowledge of his treatment by Colonel B : 
had not failed to excite the sympathies of all our men. It 
was therefore no difficult task to find the requisite men to 
aid him, in any project which he might suggest. 

I fixed upon David Keose, one of my old neighbors, whose 
valor I had seen often tried in the Western woods, and who 
already took as much interest in FrazerasI did. I request. 
ed him to select the other man. 

After our consultation with Frazer, the plan of the enter- 
prise was arranged, and the time appointed. The utmost 
expedition was necessary, for delay might render any exer- 
tion of no avail. I became deeply excited; and so strong 
had been my interest in Fraser, that I was determined to 
accompany him, be the result what it might. I made known 
my determination to him, but he would not listen to it for a 
moment. My youth, my inexperience, my friends, all for- 
bade it. I was, however, rosolute and inexorable, and he 
finally eonsented. 

All things were finally arranged,—a boat, ammunition, 

| and arms; and we only waited for a favorable night to exe- 

cute our designs. At length, on the evening of the 10th of 

November, we availed ourselves of a thick fog, and with 
muffled oars, started for the New York shore. 
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| of the opposite shore, that with a pocket compass, we found 


no difficulty in steering directly to the point we had selected 
for landing. There were no obstructions upon the river, and 
so still had been our approach, that we landed without the 


| least alarm or observation. All was hushed in silence, save 


the measured tread of the watchful sentinel. 

At that early period, the upper part of what is now the 
city, was either a forest, or cultivated farms, and the place 
where we landed, was within a projecting point of land, 
upon the farm of an old Dutch resident, and in the vienity 
of what is now called Warren street. The mansion was situ. 
ated some distance from the shore; and in front toward the 


| Tiver, extended a clump of shade trees, covering the building 
| from a view of the river; and beyond, bordering upon the 


shore, was thick shrubbery, connected with an extensive 
corn field. 

Under cover of these thickets and the darkness of the 
night, we concerted our plan of operation, and then stole si- 
‘ently to the open fields. We arranged to divide our party, 
and unite again at the Colonel’s house—force the doors, if 


| necessary—seize the Colonel and his daughter without alarm, 


and return with our trophies to Paulus’ Hook. One of our 
companions was well acquainted with the city, and he took 
in charge my old friend David, and sought the Colonel’s re. 
sidence in an eastern direction; while Frazer and myself 
kept nearer the river, with the same intent. 

It was now the still hour of midnight ; and in a city where 
martial law prevailed, it was no easy matter to pass its 
streets without observation. Without Frazer’s intimate 
knowledge of the localities and usages of the British camp, 
we could not have advanced a step; and with all his know- 
ledge, we were several times upon the eve of discovery.— 
We were twice challenged by the sentinels, but by his 


luckily hitting upon the countersign, which he had often 


used before, we passed on without detection. 

At length we arrived before the gate of this ill-fated 
house, and creeping cautiously upon our hands and knees 
to the entrance of the back door, we patiently awaited the 
arrival of the other two of our party. They did not arrive, 
however, as we expected, and Frazer’s impatience and 
anxiety was extreme. We found all was lost, and he was 
upon the point of entering the house with no other aid than 
my feeble arm, when our companions made their appearance 
cautiously at the gate. In an instant more, the door of the 
house was forced, and by the aid of a dark lanthern, we as- 
cended the stairs. 

Frazer and David made directly for the Colonel’s apart- 
ment, which was the one directly over where we are now 
sitting, and instantly forced the door. I was assigned te 
guard the room usually occupied by Emma, while my 
companion was to examine the other apartments. 

The Colonel had been awakened by the first alarm at the 
outer door, and was up and preparing for action. Frazer 
immediately saw that a capture without a severe struggle, 
was not te be expected. Instantly he flew to the attack 
without a word said, and dreadful was the onset and crash 
farms. The Colonel fought with great desperation, and 
well defended himself from the attacks of Frazer; while 
David was in close combat with an athletic figure who had 
rushed from the adjoining room. ‘This proved to be the 
Marquis, who fell lifeless by the hand of David. I had 





Dark as was the night, we had so often taken the brazings 
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watched the contest between Frazer and the Colonel, and | 
saw with horror, that the latter had the advantage, and that 
his uplifted sword was about to fall with deadly aim upon | 
the head of Frazer; and quick as thought, I drew my pis- 
tol, and shot him through the heart. 

The noise and confusion which such a struggle had caus- 
ed, awakened all in the house, and the alarm was soon 
sounded through the streets. No time was tobe lost. In- 
stant escape must be made, if at all; and Frazer rushing to 
the door of Emma, took her in his arms, and ordered us to | 
flee and meet him at the boat. But alas! it was too late— | 
The alarm had become general, and soldiers were rushing 
toward the house from all quarters ; and scarcely had we | 
emerged from the gate, when escape seemed impossible.— 
As I was young and fleet, Frazer directed me to gain the 
boat, if possible, and be in readiness to put off, the instant 
he arrived. But to leave him, I could not, and would not; | 
and we determined to fight our way through, or die upon the 
spot. Luckily but five soldiers approached from the direc- 
tion whither we were rushing, and we attacked them so 
suddenly, and with such fury, that three were killed, and 
the other two fled. We then pushed on, and reached the 
grove at the north of this building ; but David and Frazer 
were both slightly wounded. Here we separated, the better 
to reach our boat in safety, and it was the last I saw of poor 
Frazer living. David and he were soon overtaken, encum- 
bered as they were with Emma, and their wounds; and 
though they fought with perfect madness, were at length 
overpowered by numbers, and killed. 

I escaped to the boat, but what was my horror to find it 
gone. Our other companion had been before me, and was 
then on his way across the river. Fruitful, however, in ex- 
pedients, and nothing dismayed, I threw away my arms, 
and every article of clothing which I could spare, and which 
would be likely to betray me, and immediately took a circui- 
tous reute for the field of slaughter. There I mingled with 
the crowd, and became one of the busiest of the busy, in en- 
quiries and conjectures. 

The next day I mixed with the horror-stricken multitude, 
and came to view the bodies of the dead and slain, as they 
were ranged side by side in this very room. The Colonel 
and his daughter. the Marquis and six soldiers, with Frazer 
and David, lay exposed as they had fallen, exhibiting the 
most horrible spectacle of slanghter and death, which I had 
ever witnessed. This was indeed the Suapes or Deatu, 
and a fearful exhibition of the consequences of indulgence in 


the worst passions of our nature! 
* * * * * * 


I left the city. Time rolled on. My eircumstances and 
situation in life changed, and by a wonderful and providen- 
tial train of events, I was discovered to be the lost son of 
Colonel B , who had been carried away at an early 
age by the Indians. The horrible fact, too, was then appa- 
rent, that I had been the willing murderer of my own fa- 
ther ! 

« * * . - * 7 








More than three score years have passed away since these 
scenes transpired, and I am again upon this spot of blood 
and death; and, as if in commemoration of that tragic 
scene, I find the present proprietors of this accursed house, 
have given it the name of the “ Suapgs.” 





ENIGMA AND CHARADE. 


What time the great Creator’s hand 
Mov’d o’er the waters and the land, 
Each to its place dividing ; 
Then ceased my universal reign, 
Reclaimed by Him my wide domain 
Was fixed for man’s abiding. 
What, what was man, and what his merit, 
That he this empire should inherit ! 
Forced to yield my kingly sway 
By the light of coming day, 
Driven from my rightful home 
Within creation’s wide-arched dome, 
I ever vex man’s progeny 
For the unbounded wrong to me, 
And in his heart and inmost brain, 
Institute another reign. 
In his unformed mind I spring, 
Darkness and confusion bring, 
Scatter thought and nullify 
All purpose, till I’m made to fly ; 
And when, by slow degress matured, 
In his own strength he’s most assured, 
I oft return to work him ill, 
Divide and subjugate his will, 
Enter the chamber of his soul 
And all its energies control,— 
Wild commotion, madness and despair 
And death and hell my just avengers arc! 








Sound now my first, and you'll produce 

Of many tongues that are in use, 

An element, but of what kind, 

Your wisdom or your wit must find : 

My secend and my last present 

(In language ancient, eloquent,) 

A portion of the human frame, 

And needful organ of the same ; 

’Tis with its aid you walk, sit, stand, 

Kneel, rise and take the offered hand. 
You eat, you drink, and—why deny it? 
Your thoughts must have expression by it. Dera. 





CaroLan THE Harrer.—Respecting the origin of Caro- 
lan’s fine air of ‘* Bumper Squire Jones,” we have heard a 
different account from that given on O’Neil’s authority. It 
was told us by our lamented friend, the late Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, as the tradition preserved in his family, and was to 
the following effect: Carolan and Baron Dawson, the 
grand or great grand-uncle of the dean, happened to be en- 
joying together, with others, the hospitality of Squire Jones 
at Moneyglass, and slept in rooms adjacent to each other.— 
The bard, being called upon by the company to compose a 
song or tune in honor of their host, undertook to comply with 
their request, and on retiring to his apartment, took his h 
with him, and under the inspiration of copious libations of 
his favorite liquor, not only produced the melody now known 
as “* Bumper Squire Jones,” but also very indifferent Eng- 
lish words to it. While the bard was thus employed, how. 
ever, the judge was notidle. Being possessed of a fine mu- 
sical ear as well as of considerable poetical talents, he not 
only fixed the melody on his memory, but actually wrote the 
noble song now incorporated with it before he retired to rest. 
The result may be anticipated. At breakfast on the follow: 
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: ing morning, when Carolan sang and played his composition, | Phidias, and the ne less celebrated “ dancing girls” of Prax © 








Baron Dawson, to the astonishment of all present, and of the | iteles, with a host of others, from hands of less note and 


merit. And lastly, the Theatre, where many lounged all 
day to secure good seats, before the rush was made to see 
or new tragedy that Thespis had promised them that 
night. 

These amusements occupied the attention of many, but 
thousands flocked to gaze at or to join the grand Bacchic pro- 
cessions. 

Night closed upon a wildly joyous city, and the first 
smile of the stars was the signal for Merriment, who through- 
out the day had been crazy, now run perfectly mad. A blast 
of trumpets from the forum, announced that the procession 
had begun its march. With all the wild frenzy, so often 
told and sung of, by the poet and historian, of their beautiful 
land, did the youth and maidens, and many of the old men 
and children of Athens, lend their assistance in the orgies of 
the “‘ God of the Vine.” The house-tops were covered with 
spectators, holding torches and gaily painted lanterns, to give 
light to the performers, and showering down upon them per- 
fumes and flowers ; while in every square and temple-porch 
bands of beautiful girls, with censers and thyrsi, would join 
the merry troop. 

In one of the public squares, ’mid the crowd, leaning 
against an ivy-covered altar stood the poet Simonides, re- 
marking gaily on the Bacchanals as they passed. He was 
not alone. At his side stood one, whose appearance wouid 
have answered for Silenus, save that the face of the mortal 
was full of poetry and soul, and his form was not clumsy, 
like that of the good-humored but stupid old demi-god. He 
leaned upon his thyrsus, (a long wand, covered with ivy and 
the leaves and tendrils of the grape. Many a winter had 
passed over him, and each, as it looked into his handsome 
face, smiled on it, and passed it by uninjured, only stopping 
to cast a handful of the purest snow upon his luxuriant 
tresses, until they became white and silvery as itself. The 
spirit of that snow had watched Care, as he had made one or 
two wrinkles on the brow and cheek ; but when he placed his 
despoiling hand upon the head, it had seized him in the act 
of sacrilege, and frozen him forever. Over these whitened 
hairs, was a wreath of roses and vine-leaves, with the small 
scarlet ivy-berry relieving the ‘ rose and green.” His fea. 
tures were purely Grecian ; his mouth was small, although 
the lips were as voluptuously full as a woman’s, and covered 
the perfect teeth of youth ; his eye was full, dark, and in its 
light the wild joy of merry life and the soft melancholy of 
poesy struggled for ascendance. His voice had the tone 
which we associate with the sound of a silver trumpet. 

‘“* Mark,” said he, “ my Simonides! yon wild looking 
pair who lead the procession, with the long, rough-haired 
goat-skins, drawn over their well-formed limbs. See! how 
each twines his thyrsus with his neighbor’s, until the strong 
tendrils are all broken, and now their rods are bare, and the 
vine falls twisting with their garlands—see! those too are 
broken, and blinded alike by their roses and by wine, they 
shout and reel along—they stumble—ah, ha! by the Gemini! 
away they roll, kicking and screaming, into the underground 
shop of Glaucus the cast-maker !” and as this mishap befel 


bard in particular, stoutly denied the claim of Carolan to the 
melody, charged him with audacious piraey, both musical 
and poetical, and, to prove the fact, sang the melody to his 
own words amidst the joyous shouts of approbation of all his 
hearers,—the enraged bard excepted, who vented his execra- 
tions on the judge in curses both loud and deep.—Dublin 
University Magazine. 





THE MIGHT OF ‘THE POET 
AND HIS REWARD. 


BY C. DONALD M'LEOD. 

“Ho girl! fill me a goblet!” cried Anacreon; “fill, till 
the amber tide creams o’er the jewelled brim. Come, my 
Corinthian! kiss the bowl! and make the sweetness of the 
nectar perfect, ere I quaff it.” 

The glorious old man sat at the head of the festal board. 
Over his whitening locks was placed a garland of half- 
blown and budding roses, on whose blushing petals the scent- 
ed night dew sparkled. One arm of the poet upheld a gob- 
let of rich old Chian, and the other encircled the waist of a 
beautiful Corinthian, whose dark, voluptuous eye, the bud- 
ding swell of the crimson lip, and the full, heaving bust, 
proclaimed her his own Eurypy te. 

The wine was brought; he held it to her laughing mouth, 
and then crying, “* Evoe Bacchus!” drank it off. As he re- 
turned the goblet to the slave, he caught the little citharon 
(or lyre) from her hand, and looking for inspiration from the 
eyes of the maiden, “awoke the voice of song!” 


I, 
When I quaff the rich tide of Lyeus, my woes 
Are hushed by the win?-cup, and lulled to repose. 
Oh, why should we stray from earth’sscenes of delight. 
When we all must soon rest in eternitv’s night? 


Il. 
As long a3 such nectar as this I possess ; 
As leng as thine eyes, love, can sparkle to bless ; 
And thy lip to the murmurs of ecstacy meve, 
I will pour my devotion to Bacchus and Love, 


? 


Then bring me the wine-cup! and let me be crowned 
With flowers, till the zephyrs are fainting around ; 
And we’ll drink, till the grief that existence discloses, 
Is drowned in the wine-cup and buried in roses. 


As the last notesof the melody died away, Eurypyle twist- 
ed a rose from her garland, and dipping it in a half emptied 
see knelt before Anacreon, saying: “ Here is a gift that 

acchus had breathed upon, and Venus hath blest and sent 
to thee.” 

“Sent!” cried the enraptured bard; ‘say rather, that, 
clad with all the powers of her love-compelling cestus, she 
hath brought {t herself!” and he caught both flowers and 
- taper-fingers that held it, and pressed them to his 

eart. 

Anacreon had not tired of Eurypyle, although she had been 
his a whole long month. ‘To see hew he won her, we must 


- = the two satyr-like leaders, the old man laughed most joyous- 
call back the shadowy past. ly. “ Indeed, my Anacreon !” cried Simonides, laughingly, 
a “ thou art a very son of Comus! but such a scene as that, 


It was the last day of the Dyonysia or feasts of Bacchus, 
and all the province had crowded to Athens, where the gay 
citizens were celebrating the orgies of the jolly god; and if 
throwing heart and soul into the work was a mark of fervor 
and sincerity, never were these two qualities exhibited at 
Athens in so perfect a state of luxuriance, as on the last day 
of the Dyonysia. The city was crowded with strangers. 
The tyrant Pisistratus had thrown open to the public his 
beautiful and extensive gardens; his galleries of paintings, 
where the works of Apelles of Cos, and of old Protogenes of 
Rhodes were placed with the productions of many, below 
these two indeed, but well worthy the immortality that some 
of them have obtained. Then came the hall of statuary, 
where all of excellence in that art throughout Attica, was 
gathered. There was the Apollo, and the Venus Ourania of 





marked by thy joyous merriment, might well draw a laugh, 
even from dark-browed Pluto!” But let us watch the pro. 
eession. 

On came the joyous troop, with laughter and merry shout- 
ing echoing on all sides. First appeared a band of gaily 
dressed Bacchanals, crowned with ivy and poplar, attended 
by the music of pipe and flute, and waving the all-pervading 
thyrsus ; their long, dark tresses were dishevelled and float- 
ing upon the wind ; their dark eyes were flashing back the 
torch-light ; their rosebud lips were half opened with delight, 
and their beautiful classical faces were full of the wild enthu. 
siasm of the festival. 

Then came a troup of young man, fantastically dressed in 
fawn and goat-skins, and bearing long poles with ludicrous 
figures attached to them. These were followed by a band of 
moidens, taken from the noblest families of Athens, who 
t 
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~ 
came dancing along, bearing the sacred baskets, containing 


the offerings for the jolly god. ‘These responded to the 
voices of the preceding Send, and the deep tones of the 
males joined in the chorus, at the end of each stanza. Thus 
they sang: 

SONG OF THE BACCHANALS. 


I. 
Hurrah! hurruh! forthe jocund god, 
Who hath opened his glowing portals, 
And come trom his sapphire-built abode, 
To frolic awhile with mortal:! 
Hurrah for wine! ’mid glori us deeds, 
The grape’s isthe best of any; 
For it, like a patriot soldier, bleeds 
Alone, for the good uf many. 


CHORUS. 


Then if care, to-day, our bliss derides, 
Or his wrinkled brow exposes, 

We'll drown the dog inthe goblet’s tides, 
And bury his body in roses, 


Il. 


Come All the bowl! till the senses swim, 
To the verge of frenzy’s portals; 

And the gods arise from the goblet’s brim, 
To envy the bliss of mortals. 

Oh laughing Love, with his torch of fame, 
Will spring trom the magic potion; 

And come, as his m ther Venus came, 
From the depths of a ruby ocean. 


CHORUS, 
But ah! if care starts up at his side, 
Or his wrinkled brow exposes ; 
We'll drown the dog in the mantling tide, 
And bury his body in roses 

Those who bore the offerings swept by. An exclamation 
of delight broke from Anacreon’s lips, as their leader, a beau- 
ful girl of about seventecn, lent her voice to swell the chorus 
of the Bacchanal song. 

It was one of those swelling voices, scarce heard at first, 
but gathcring fulness as it uttered, and stealing on the ear in 
fitful music like the deep tones of a flute, heard during the 
pauses of the wind. 

“Oh! Venus! my Simonides!”’ cried the excited bard, 
‘‘did’st thou ever hear aught so heavenly? Oh! I would 
give up all the anticipated pleasure of listening to the sphere 
music of after life, so that I might listen to the melody of that 
maiden’s voice on earth. Mark her now! as flushed by the 
excitement of the festival, she waves the thyrsus! See! 
how flowers are strewn in her path, and yield their fragrant 
life-blood to the press of her footstep. I would be happy, like 
them, to die at her feet; my last sigh breathing a silent 
gratitude for so dear a death. Is she not beautiful ?” 

“And is she not fragile as beautiful?” asked the graver 
poet. ‘ Her charms are like the Iris hues. They render 
earth beautiful, but they fade away almost before we can cry 
‘how lovely ! Remember! that the most prominent object 
at the banquet-table, is the image of Death the destroyer !” 

‘“* But I,” replied Anacreon, “ have ever seen in that figure 
only a reminder of the shortness of life, and the consequent 
necessity of enjoying it while it lasts. Know you not that I 
have sung to silence the croaking of those old women, who 
would have me make earth an altar, whereon to offer up to 
heaven a succession of groanings and complaint? Those 
whose minds are like the Cave of Trophonius, drinking in all 
merriment and pleasure, and emitting nothing save gloom 
and stupid gravity!” ‘ A most spider-like use of the flowers 
of life!” laughed Simonides; “but, as tho procession has 
passed, let us wend homewards! and you shall repeat your 
convincing verses as we ge! We must prepare for the feast 
of the gardens.” 


Ill. 

The room was small, but beautiful. The floor was a mo- 
saic of shaded Egyptian marbles, and covered, in one or two 
spots, with folds of rich Persian carpet. The crimson ta- 
pestry that hung round the walls, gave to the apartment the 
hue of a continual sunset, and lent a blush to the statue of 
Venus Ourania that stood just where the mingling of sun and 
shade threw a dreamy light around it. Drawn near the win. 
dow, was a small, exquisitely chased silver table, on which 


meray 


Two maidens sat near it; one busied in untwisting the 
gold wire from a lute string, and the other industrious] 
watching the progress. The former was a specimen of Gree 
beauty in its perfection. A face, perfectly oval in shape and 
regular in features; whose expression in repose was superbly 
haughty ; in action, ever varying, and obeying every dictate 
of the warm heart within: dark luxuriant tresses fell from 
the high proud brow, in careless but beautiful confusion.— 
And from beneath that brow flashed an eye, dark as mid- 
night, and full of dreamy passion; such an eye as comes 
to a poet’s dream, 

“To put the senses’ curtain back, 
And on the wakeful sou! look in.” 

A mouth small, with the lips chisclled, perfect as a statue’s, 
and richly tinted with the warm rose-dye. A figure, tall and 
rounded, half-Hebe, half-Thetis; and a bust to be dreamed 
of—rising with the warm breath inhaled, and sinking as the | 
happy air reluctantly left it again—swelling and subsiding 
like a gentle wave, with a languid deliciousness that would 
drive a poet crazy. And over all this breathed the spell of 
intellect, high, spiritual and passionate. Turypyle was about 
a year younger than the Teian’s love. 

The elder spoke, and her voice was music: “ Think you 
that it was indeed Anacreon? him whose songs have turn. 
ed the tyrant Pisistratus from his worst purposes, who hath 
| made the court a home for the muses and graces to meet in 
and adorn? And did he mark me at the Dyonisia? or was 
it but a passing glance bestowed on me as the leader of the 
caneferoi?”* ‘I saw him, and marked him well, as he 
leaned against the altar like a god at his own shrine, the 
flowers twining in his hair, and his dark eye beaming glori- 
ously on the festal actors.” ‘ but did he notice me, my 
Cleia ?” ‘ Yes,” answered the young maiden, “he gazed 
at you with lips parted with pleasure—what lips he has !— 
and when we passed, I turned and saw him looking after 
you as if you had carried off his soul.” 

Her bosom swelled fitfully as Eurypyle replied, “Oh! I 
have longed to be a poet’s bride; to receive that love which 
mingles a half-worship with all the luxurious passion of 
earth; to gain that feeling which his song describes, and 
find.that song exciting fervor to the utmost. I would have 
that fhingling of soul, that perfectness of bliss, which the 
poet’s dreams have taught him so well. Oh Anacreon! I 
could love thee, as woman loves, with soul and senses blend. 
ed! I would, my Cleia! rather be his bride, than reign the 
sultana of Persia’s million blisses.” 

“You were formed for a poet’s love, Eurypyle! eried 
Cleia. ‘‘ You are beautiful enough to be admired, without 
envy, even by your own sex: as for men, they all bow te 
your shrine. You have won the love of Pisistratus——” 

“The love!” interrupted the beautiful Greek, her bosom 
heaving and her lip curting in scorn. “Aye! that love 
which is born of desire and dics of success. That love 
which he bestows upon any slave who has aught of beauty, 
be her birth-place Persia or Greece, mountain-guarded Cir. 
cassia or luxurious India. His love! I am in his power; 
but Iam an Ionian! The hand of a Greek girl slew one 
tyrant! I have a dagger ready for my heart rather than 
yield me to the will of another.” 

‘“‘ He is not to blame in loving you!” spoke the younger 
maiden, “ none with hearts can resist that. But, tell me! 
are you going to the Feast of the Gardens to-night! All 
Athens will be there; and, surely, among them, pleasure. 
loving, beauty-worshipping Anacreon !” 

“I may go.” 

“Nay! you must; orI stay: and I have set my heart 
upon going. But come, pneuma mia,t sing for me! here is 
your lute. Sing! sing!” 

Eurypyle took the lute, and, kissing the brow of her friend, 
sang— 








I. 


Oh, I would’be a Poet’s bride ! 
By his enamored tongue, 

And wild harp, to be deified, 
His muse of passionate song. 


ae _ 





* Offering bearers. 
t A Greek epithet of endearment, signifying ‘‘ my soul.” 
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To feel, at every exquisite strain, 
My wondering heart beat high and free, 
Whene’er he struck some golden vein, 
In the rich mine of Porsy. 
’Tis this to be a poet’s bride, 
Above the wondering throng, 
By thewild harp to be deified, 
His muse of passionate song, 


L 


Had Daphne, ere to death she trod, 
But known that she would wreathe 
The forehead of the minstrel-god, 
She would have welcomed death. 
And, oh! e’en now, supremely blest, 
She'd deem her fate, could she but know 
How great a boon it is, to rest, 
Immortal, on a poet’s brow. 
Then let me be a poet’s brido! } 
By his enamored tongue, } 
' 
i 
' 





And wild harp, to be deified, 
His muse of passionate song! 





IV. | 
“Oh! Pisistratus! if I speak not truth, condemn me to 
the torture. By the Styx! I myself saw them!” 
“* Nay then, by the Gods! they shall rue it. I will tor- | 
ture the presumptuous dog, till he howl again! and the slave | 
—but hark! hie thee to Thersandro, and bid him to attend | 
me with a guard, instantly; he will find me beside the 
Psyche, in the eastern corner of the garden. Away !” 





1 

It was the garden feast; the last scene of the wild Bac. 
chic festival; and a worthy close of its gayeties. The su- 
perb gardens of Athens were thrown open to all the in‘:bi- 
tants of the city; and the gayer parts were thronged w th | 
the festal guests. From amid the ripe fruits of the peac ., | 
nectarine, and Persian pear, and the clusters of the white | 
and early purple grape, a thousand colored lamps shed a ' 
rainbow light upon the scene. ‘The voluptuous statuary oi | 
old Greece was dispersed about the garden; and the marble 
Loves, Dians, Venuses, and the rest of the Pantheon, had 
their heads, quivers, and bows, wreathed with fresh flowers. 

There, a group of young men moved proudly in the Pyr- 
rhic danee; there, the soft and impassioned measures of 
Ionia found gallant and lovely votaries; and bands of hid- 
den musicians played ever and anon for the dancers. Many 
a foreign bard sang gaily, in the light of the lamps: and 
around the gardens, many a wild harp arrested the wander- 
ing breeze, and turned it into exquisite melody. Fragrance 
rose up from the flowers, and was shaken from the tresses of 
the feasters. ‘Tables, loaded with delicate viands and the 
rich wines of the Islands, were set out under the ta!l trees. | 
Many a couple were seen lounging by some fountain’s brim, 
braiding flowers upon each other’s brow, or, with wreathing 
arms, straying off, amid the quiet shades of the more retired 
part of the garden. 

Ina deep grove, far away from the festive din, Anacreon 
knelt to Eurypyle. He had just folded her to his bosom: 
now, he sued for pardon; but with his arms still twined 
about her waist. 

“IT would, my Venus! that you would forgive this first 
offence! Nay! not coldly! but with such a smile as shall 
tempt me to repeat it.” 

She placed her white hands on his shoulders, and looked 
into his eyes. The pressure of his arms grew closer; her 
blushing face drew nearer and near his, till as he murmured 
“Eurypyle! my own exquisite Eurypyle!” she wound her 
arms about his neck, and sunk upon his bosom—‘ I love 
thee! I love thee !” 

When they raised their eyes, Pisistratusstood beside them. 

“Dog !” he muttered, hoarsely. 

The poet sprang to his feet, but still encircling the maid- 
en’s waist. He raised his haughty eyes, and fixed them upon 
those of the monarch—“ Dog! proud King! why what wert 
thou, and thy royal lineage, but for such as Iam? If the 
song of the poet gave not immortality to his name, what 
were a crowned king more than a rag-covered beggar? The 
very gold and purple of thine insignia must crumble and 
wear away; the ivory throne thou sittest upon, must tarnish 





a 


and fail to dust. Nay, the life-like paintings of Appelles, 
and the almost breathing statues of Phidias, must sink be- 
neath the touch of time. Where then can the beauty and 
nobleness of earth be preserved, when even the canvass and 
the heart of the marble rock avail not? In the eternal verse 
of the poet! That which hath kept green the memories 
of Achilles and Briseis, Agamemnon, Iphigenia, and the 
golden haired Helen, will yet, and forever, prove the only 
wave on which worth and loveliness can float down to eter- 
nity !” 

“°Tis a good speech,” said the tyrant, “and should be re- 
warded. ‘To the dungeon with both !” 

So the myrmidons led off the maiden and her lover. 

One burning glance she fixed upon the tyrant, till he 
quailed beneath its wild haughtiness. 

He had sought her love vainly ; and this interview did not 
brighten his prospects in the least. 

Vi. 

Inlaid with gems, and arabesqued with gold, the ivory 
throne of Pisistratus was worth a king’s ransom. 

Its master, with clouded brow, sat upon it. ‘T'yrian purple 
covered him; a beautifully wrought, sight crown was upon 
his head, and his right hand held a smail golden rod, with a 
coiled serpent chased upon its top. The Athenian nobles, 
richiy dight, stood round, but none dared adcress t 
uarch, or even speak to his neighbor. 

At the feet of the dais upon which the throne was placed, 
stood a gigantic Ethiopian, leaning upon a hugh sabre, cov- 
ered with rust spots save along the line of the newly-set 
edge. At his feet was a netted sack, meant to receive the 
bodies of those whom, in the exercise of his agreeable func- 
tion, be deprived of their heads. 

A curtain, in one corner of the chamber, fell from the 

ceiling to the floor; and many a pitving and anxious glance 
was cast towards its motionless folds. 
The tyrant clapped his hands, and the curtain was drawn 
aside. Anacreon and Euryple stepped forth and approached 
the throne. ‘The tyrant’s mockery had wreathed his victims 
with flowers; and bound their necks with the same silken 
cord. 

They were pale and haggard; and Eurypyle’s eyes had the 
traces of many tears. As they knelt before the throne, Pisis- 
tratus looked at them. 

‘Sue ye not for mercy ?” he asked: but the proud Greeks 
gave no reply. They knew his usual answer to suits for 
merey— 

“Well then, take you reward! You have crossed the path 
ef your King, thwarted his schemes, insulted his high sta- 
tion, despised his mercy, scorned and braved his power. Now 
receive what ye have won! Slave! to your work! and per- 
form it quickly !” 

The negro swung his hugh sword above his head; the vie- 
tims lowered their necks for the blow, and down it came.— 
The nobles and courtiers closed their eyes instinctively, and 
shuddered with horror. When they re-opened them, they 
saw that the sword had well done its work, and severed for- 
ever—the knot of the silken cord. 

“THE MIGHT OF THE POET, AND HIS REWARD !” 





The two most precious things on this side the grave are 
our reputation and our life. But it is to be lamented, that 
the most contemptible whisper may deprive us of the one, 
and the weakest weapon of the other. A wise man, there- 
fore, wll be more anxious to deserve a fair name than to pos- 
sess it, and this will teach him so to live as not to be afraid 
to die.—Colton. 


ie 


There is one blessing of which people never knew the va- 
lue until they have lost it—and that is health. Health sel. 
dom goes without temper accompanying it; and, that fled, 
we become a burthen on the patience of those around us, un. 
til dislike replaces pity and forbearance. 





It is a sign of wisdom to be willing to receive instruction— 
the most intelligent sometimes stand in need of it. 
t 
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THE MARRIAGE BELL. 
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BY J. H. R. BAYLEY. 


"Tis swect to hear those notes of fire, 
Struck from the minstrel’s burning lyre ; 
There is a joy that swells the soul, 

When music charms “ the flowing bowl”— 
A pleasure in some well-known voice, 

‘hat bids the loneliest heart rejoice ; 

An ecstacy that springs from song— 

A rapture in the social throng ! 

But where’s there an endearing spell 

That gladdens like the marriage bell ? 


It falls upon the lover’s ear 

Like strains from some diviner sphere ; 
The tale it tells the young and gay, 
Whose life has been one summer’s day— 
Is colored with a future bliss, 

Too heavenly for a world like this! 

It hath a soul-inspiring tone, 

Which stirs the spirit sad and lone— 
And sheds a lively influenee round, 
Wherever flies its merry sound ! 


It mellows down the lorn one’s heart 
To meet its fate, and bear the smart ; 
And wafts the aged back onee more 
In fancy to those scenes of yore, 
When early joys and feelings grew, 
And vow to vow proved firm and true! 
Yes, one and all, from youth to age, 
From the unlettered to the sage, 

Have felt that life hath not a spell 
That gladdens like the marriage bell ! 





KITTY KIRBY. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 





The honeysuckle of the cotfage-porch, 
In all its freshness, all its fragrance plucked, 
And scattered wantonly. 

The name of Kate Kirby is now never mentioned in the 
village of Amberstone without the epithet of poor, pronounce, 
ed, even by the rudest speaker, in tones of commiseration. 
Silence follows the exclamation, during which tears are seen 
to start to the eyes of the young and the old. It is not two 
years since that very name might be said to be only anothar 
word for cheerfulness ; for at that period the very mention of 
it was synonymous with the idea of a lovely maiden, spor. 
tively innocent, the sound of whose voice was an invocation 
to pleasure. 

Kate Kirby was the only child of Cicely Kirby, a widow, 
who had preserved two small cottages, with about four acres 
of land, out of the ruin of that property which, with her 
hand, she had bestowed upon her late husband. He had 
been one of those thoughtless, good-natured fellows, whom 
the world admits to be ‘“‘nobody’s enemy but their own.” 
Every man is, indeed, either his own best friend, or his own 
worst enemy. Harry Kirby might be said, with and without 
a pun, on every occasion, to forget himself: the worst of the 
matter was, that he forgot his wife and daughter at the same 
time. 

At the death of her husband, Mrs. Kirby let out one cottage 
and the land, and made the other, with its charming garden 
and orchard, the dwelling of herself and little Kate. She 
possessed, also, a contented spirit; and this with a few books 
and her daughter, soon reconciled her to her condition. Kate 
was her treasure: the laugh that ever played about the dim- 
pled cheek of this lovely girl—(and it was the laugh of the | 
heart, the unaffected gaicty of affection)—was her happiness. 





The mother’s spirit caught that hilarity of tenderness, mani- 

fested thus continually in the object the fondest and the most | 
endeared to it. The neighbors participated in the influence ; | 
and it became common, from one end of Amberstone to the | 
other, on any appearance of discontent, to say, “* Well, now! | 


why can’t we be as happy as Dame Kirby and her daughter 


| Kate?” 


It has been remarked of young women whose dispositions 
are distinguished for cheerfulness, that they do not love rea- 
dily ; but that when they love, they love earnestly. In truth, 
“if love will not make them serious, nothing will.” Poor 
Kate Kirby! she was between sixteen and seventeen, when 


/a young man, who had just turned his one-and-twentieth 
_ year, had occasion to call upon her mother, upon business. 


His deceased father had been trustee for Mrs. Kirby’s dowry, 


and he had found some writings belonging to her among his 
|papers. These writings were important, as being the title- 


deeds of her little property; but as her possession of thera 


| would add nothing to her income, she had hitherto consider- 


ed them perfectly safe in the hands of the trustee. The act, 
however, showed attention to her interests, and young Mr. 
Elmwood was cordially received. What his actual motives 
in this transaction were, I will not venture to insinuate. He 
had seen Kate Kirby once or twice at his father’s house ; for 
old Elmwood occasionally noticed Mrs. Kirby and her daugh- 
ter, and invited them to a sort of triennial dinner, during 
which, with much apparent feeling, he condoled with her on 
the folly and extravagance of her late husband ; and lament- 
ed, with probably as much sincerity as delicacy, that her 
handsome dowry was reduced to such narrow limits. Mrs. 
Kirby always returned home in tears, and she never accepted 
the invitation but with repugnance. 

Kate Kirby was then, as as I have said, in her seven- 
teenth year. I would describe her if I could; but it was not 
the color of her hair or of her eyes—it was not her face nor 
her figure, that constituted the truly fascinating loveliness 
which all acknowledged who approached her. She was fair 
—but I have seen fairer: her hair was auburn, but I have 
seen locks of a more glossy hue: her form was light and ele- 
gant, yet have I seen forms of more accurate symmetry.— 
Her hazel eyes had light in them that I never saw outshone ; 
and her lips had a ruddiness, and, in their smile, an expres- 
sion, that I never saw equalled: while their langh—for Kate 
as I have before noticed, would repeatedly laugh outright— 
realized to my imagination the laugh of a Hebe in her inno- 
cence, before she served at the banquets of the gods. 

Charles Elmwood was elegant in person and manners, and 
gay in disposition. Already he had seen much of high life, 
and had thereby contracted that modern affectation of indif- 
ference, and that haughtiness of general demeanour, which, 
perhaps, heighten the casual expression of sentiment and 
condescension. He was exactly one of those wealthy young 
men, of whom persons a grade or two below them are apt to 
say, ‘‘He can be very agreeable when he pleases.” It 
pleased him to endeavor to be as agreeable as possible in the 
society of Kitty Kirby, and to be in her society as often as 
possible. A small shooting-box, belonging to the manor 
which now formed part of his possessions, had stood for 
some years neglected on the lands of a neighboring farm: it 
was immediately put into complete repair, and his residence 
there facilitated his interviews with this amiable girl; while 
in his more immediate objeet of rendering himself agreeable 
to her, he was as successful as he could wish. Poor Kate 
Kirby! she loved him with a devotion of tenderness which, 
even from the first moment, appeared like infatuation. She, 
indeed, loved in earnest. Nor was her yaiety of heart sud- 
denly extinguished, in the intensity of afiection. If it yield- 
ed, at intervals, to seriousness, langor, or to melancholy, it 
would also, at intervals, burst out with redoubled vivacity, 
blended with a more than customary tenderness of manner, 
and the very delicacy of sportiveness. 

Charles Elmwood could not but perceive the attachment 
of his victim ; but neither the sincerity nor the simplicity 
that characterised that attachment awakened in him the 
least commiseration. He admired the undisguisedness o 
heart with which a lovely being, in whose bosom had hitherto 
resided joy, and whose every whisper had breathed of hap- 
piness, immolated to him her future existence ; but he hesi- 
tated not to accept the sacrifice, nor deceitfully to lull the 
apprehensions of such an innocent ene, at the instant when 
the confidence of love verges upon crime, and the ecstacy of 
mutual bliss trembles on the brink of irremediable evil.— 
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Then, even then, did he mingle with his blandishments as- 
surances of reciprocal tenderness, and pledges of honorable 
engagement. Under such pledges, in the security of ever- 
lasting faith, and while sensibility overpowered both presenti- 
ment and reflection, the sacrifice was made ; and poor Kitty 
Kirby, in full reliance on the integrity of her lover, forgot the 
preservation of that purity, without which the integrity of 
the female heart, however perfect, is lost to the intercourse 
of society. 

This occurred in the autumn of the year before last ; and 
Charles Elmwood remained at his shooting-box until Decem 
ber. The commerce of the lovers was frequent, and wholly 
without that management which girls less artless than Kate 
would almost instinctively have understood. The neighbors 
—alas! what have neighbors to do with love ?—made them. 
selves very busy. Perhaps there might be a little envy in 
Betsy Baslett and another—but, generally, it was the consi. 
deration of friendship that made them so. The matter was 
mentioned in hints to Mrs. Kirby; but Mrs. Kirby was very 
slow in comprehending hints. At length, however, she be- 
came alarmed; and then, with a hasty openness of manner, 
which was at once the failing and the virtue of the family, 
spoke earnestly, and somewhat angrily to her daughter upon 
the subject. Poor Kate turned pale—she bit her lips, sob- 
bed, and was silent: the truth, the whole truth, was often 
upon those very lips, struggling to come forth; but there was 
that in her mother’s expressions and air, that forbade the ut- 
terance. It was not a moment of filial confidence. Poor 
Kate Kirby! Her mother talked of virtue, which Kate was 
conscious she no longer possessed ; and boasted of her reli 
ance on that honor, Which, unless her lover was indeed he- 
norable, was now less than a name. 

It was in the firm confidence that he was indeed honorable, 
that poor Kate Kirby directed her steps, that afternoon, to- 
wards the shooting-box of Charles Elmwood; yet as she 
went, strange doubts of that honor, for the first time, arose 
in her mind. Oh! how painful is that errand, when we go 
to ask those we love to do that which they ought to do of 
their own accord—to call for performance, the reglect of 
which on their part throws a doubt upon their love ; impor- 
tunity on our side may imply selfishness and mistrust! Kate 
entered the lodge in tears. She saw her fate in Charles’s 
hesitation. She offered no remonstrance; she did not even 
look a reproach—she only continued to weep. Without re- 
demption of her honor, which it was in his power alone to 
grant, she resolved never more to stand before her mother. 

“In a state of shame,” her mother had hastily said, “‘ she 
could no longer be hers !”—“ In a state of shame,” said poor 
Kate to her lover, “I am yours only. If I am unworthy te 
be your wife, yet remove me from this place: in shame 1 
can have no home but of your providing !” 

A post-chaise was ordered: a short note was written to her 
mother; and, by the close of the next day, Kate Kirby was 
with Charles Elmwood, in elegant lodgings in Mary-le-bone. 

How different in manner, and yet how equally miserable, 
was the ensuing year passed by Kate Kirby and her unhappy 
mother ;—But I enter not into detail. 

It was towards the evening of a dark wet day, in the No- 
vember following, that a pale, emaciated figure, in black at- 
tire, passed along the narrow winding lane, which, with its 
scattered cottages on either hand, forms the village of Am- 
berstone. Many of the dwellings were, indeed, closed for 
the night, but here and there a laborer, with a lantern, was 
coming from his cow-shed or his sty; or a woman, witha 
child in her arms, was looking out for the return of her hus- 
band ; or some weneh was lifting a neighbor’s latch, with a 
borrowed bucket or basket, and just peeping in, to see what 
kept Josh or Joe so quiet at home. Betsy Baslett was thus 
holding the door of Dolly Hanbury’s hovel half open, while a 
stream of light from the bright fire within, spread forward 
upon the melancholy figure that slowly moved forward, and 
sobbed aloud as it went. 

“La! Doll!” exclaimed Betsy Baslett, “if there ben’t 
Kitty Kirby, looking for a’ the world like a ghaist !” , 

“ Ghaist, indeed,” said Dame Hanbury, coming to the 
door: “and what should bring her from all her Lunnen 
pride and finery, just as the ghaist of her wretched mother is 


flitting, after a’ its sufferings, to a world o’ peace and 
rest 7” 

The melancholy form in black, hurrying onward, sobbed 
aloud and bitterly. 

Mrs. Kirby was indeed on her death-bed: she was a corse 
upon that bed. She had sickened at heart. She was not 
heard to complain—she was never seen to weep—the name 
of her daughter never escaped her lips. ‘The fever on her 
nerves was continual, but she sought neither aid nor advice, 
and died almost alone! A poor aged woman, who had for 
some years past subsisted upon a pittance from the parish, 
and who had been her casual attendant, now sat beside the 
body. About eight or nine o’clock that evening, this old 
woman, who had long been thought to be at times unset- 
tled in her mind, alarmed the village with a bewildered sto. 
ry. She said, that a pale, ghostly-looking woman in black, 
had entered the apartment, and had knelt down by the bed- 
side, weeping most grievously. She added, that she spoke 
to the person, who instantly stared at her frightfully, and dis- 
appeared. “I well believe it was Kitty Kirby!” continued 
the old woman: “an’ if she be Kate, Kate is no longer 0’ 
this world, and is wofully waur looking for her abiding in 
any other.” 

This story, related on the united testimony of Betsy Bas- 
lett and Dolly Hanbury, created an alarming sensation 
throughout the village of Amberstone. Inquiries were made 
with anxiety and perturbation; but an impartial observer 
would probably have notieed, that in every inquiry there was 
a strong inclination to believe that the ghost of Kitty Kirby 
had actually been seen: and as no traces of her having been 
personally in the village were discovered, it was universally 
admitted that her appearance had been purely spiritual.— 
Such impressions are often made in a country village, upon 
much slighter testimony. 

In the midland and northern counties, it continues to be 
the general practice to bury the deceased on the third day 
after death. The church of Amberstone is a small ancient 
rustic building, somewhat remote from the farms and cotta- 
ges. Onthe day when, according to the established custom, 
the funeral of the unhappy Mrs. Kirby was to take place, al- 
most the whole of the inhabitants of Amberstone assembled 
at the door of her dwelling, and followed her remains in 
mournful procession. ‘The clergyman, who resided in the 
adjoining parish, came across some fields, and took his posi- 
tion before the coffin, as the mourners entered the church- 
yard, Repeating the commencement of the funeral service 
without book, he led the way to the porch of the humble 
edifice. The clerk, who walked nearly at the side of the 
curate, holding the church key in his hand, stepped forward 
to unlock the door. It already stood ajar: he thrust it open, 
and advanced. The old man, whose straight long white 
hair has, for many years, given a venerable aspect to the 
seat he occupies beneath the reading-desk, started suddenly, 
dropped the key, and exclaimed, “ Bless us all! what is 
this?” ‘The clergyman broke off abruptly his recitation ; 
and of the mourners who had entered the church, the females 
shricked, and the man stood transfixed with grief and aston- 
ishment. 

The object that occasioned this awful and melancholy in. 
terruption was the body of Kate Kirby, prostrate, with her 
face towards the communion table. She seemed to have 
been on her knees at the moment of her death, and to have 
fallen forward, with her hands clasped and extended, in dy- 
ing. There was in her bosom a small prayer-book, which 
usually remained in the pew occupied by her mother. A 
phial, that had contained laudanum, lay on the step of the 
altar! 


The poorest of all family goods are indolent females. If 
a wife knows nothing of domestic duties beyond the parlor 
or the boudoir, she is a dangerous partner in these times of 
pecuniary uncertainty. 





es 

Friendship, love, and piety, ought to be handled with a 
sort of mysterious secrecy; they ought to be spoken of only 
in the rare moments of perfect confidence—to be mutually 
understood in silence. Many things are too delicate to be 





thought—many more to be spoken, 
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From the Irish Penny Journal. 
A BIT OF PHILOSOPHY. 


DisaAPporintmMENT—pho! What is disappointment, I should 
like to know? Why should any body feel it? I don’t. I did 
so at one time, however, certainly, and have a vague recol- 
lection of it being a rather unpleasant sort of feeling; but | 
am a total stranger to it now, and have been so for the last 
twenty years. 

* Lucky fellow!” say you; “then you succeed in every 
thing ?” 

* Quite the reverse, my dear sir; I succeed in nothing. I 
have not the faintest recollection of having ever succeeded 
in any single thing, where success was of the least moment, 
in the whole course of my life. I have invariably failed in 
every thing [ have tried. But what has been the conse- 
quence? Why, the consequence has been, that I now never 
expect suceess in any thiag I aim at; and this again has pro- 
duced one of the most delightful states of feeling that can 
well be conceived. In fact, the reader can not conceive how 
delicious is the repose, the placidity of mind, the equanimity 
of temper; the coolness, the calmness, the comfort, arising 
from this independence of results—this delightful quies- 


’ cence of the aspirations. It is a perfect paradise, an ely- 


sium. You recline on it so sofily,so easily. Itis like a 
down pillow; a bed of roses; an English blanket. I recol- 
lect the time when I used to fret and fume when I attempted 
any thing. How I used to be worried and tortured with 
hopes and fears, when I commenced any new undertaking, 
or applied for any situation! What folly! what absurdity! 
—all proceeding from the ridiculous notion that I had some 
chance of success! 

Grown wiser, 1 save myself a world of trouble now. I 
know that I need not look for success in any thing [ attempt, 
and therefore never expect it. It would do you good, gentle 
reader, to see with what calmness, with what philosophy, |] 
now wait the result of any effort to better myself in life. hh 
is truly edifying to behold. 

Notwithstanding, however, this certain foreknowledge of 
consequence as regards the point in question, I deem it my 
bounden duty, both to myself and family, to make every ef- 
fort {can for their and my own advancement; to try for 
every situation to which I think myself competent, and, there- 
fore, | do so; butit is merely in compliance with this moral 
obligation, and from no hope whatever of succeeding ; and 
the result has invariably shown, that to have given myseli 
any uneasiness on the subject, to have entertained the most 
remote idea of success, would have been one of the most 1i- 
diculous things conceivable. 


What a triumph is mine in such cases! I suffer nothing 
—no distress of mind, no uneasiness, not the least of either : 
I am calm and cool, and quite prepared for the result, and 
sure as fate i! comes—* Dear Sir, ! am sorry tosay,” &c. &e. 
Inever read a word beyond this. 


Perhaps it would amuse the reader to give him one of 
those instances—I could give him five hundred—of what the 
generality of people call disappointments, which has induced 
the happy state of mind I now enjoy, which enables me to 
contemplate such a crisis as would throw any other person into 
the utmost agitation, with the most perfect equanimity. 


About four or five years ago, a very intimate and dear 
friend suddenly burst in upon me while ‘at breakfast one 
morning. He was almost breathless, and his look was big 
with intelligence. 

“ Well, Bob,” said he, with a gleeful smile, * here’s some- 
thing at last that will do you good.” 

I smiled, and shook my head. 


“ Well, well, so you always say,” said my friend, who 
perfectly understood me; “ but you cannot miss this time. | 
have just heard from a confidential friend that Mr. Bowman 
is about to retire from business, and that he is on the look- 
out for a respectable person to purchase his stock in trade, 
and the good will of his shop, privately. Now, Bob, that’s 
just the thing for you. You know thetrade; you know, too, 
that Mr. Bowman has realised a handsome fortune in it, and 








that his shop, where that fortune was made, has the best bu- ~ 
siness in town.” 

Now, all this that my friend said was true, perfectly true. 
Mr. Bowman had made a fortune in the shop alludddto. It 
had by far the best run in town: it was crowded with cus- 
tomers from morning till night. But I felt quite confident 
that themoment I took the shop there would be an end of its 
prosperity. However, my friends prevailed. To please 
them, and to show that I was willing to do any thing to bet- 
ter my circumstances, I took the shop. I bought the stock 
and good will cf the business, and, entered on possession.— 
My friends all congratulated me, and declared that my for- 
tune wasmade. I knew better. 

However, to give the speculation fair play, a thing I 
thought due to it, I prevailed on Mr. Bowman to forego the 
usual proceeding in such cases of advertising his retirement 
from business and recommending ME as his successor, be- 
cause I knew that if he did so, all chanee of my doing any 
good would be instantly knocked on the head. Recommend 
me! Why, the bare mention of my name—any allusion to 
it—would be certain and immediate destruction tome. I 
knew that if the public was made aware that J had succeed- 
ed to the business, it would instantly desert the shop. - 

Impressed with this conviction, I had the whole matter 
and manner of the transfer of property and interest in the 
shop managed with the utmost privacy and secrecy, my ob- 
ject being toslip unperceived and unobserved, as it were, into 
my predecessor’s place, that the public might not have the 
slightest hint of the change. 

in order further to secure this important secret, I would 
not permit the slightest alteration to be made, either on the 
shop itself, or on any of its multifarious contents. I would 
not allow a box, or an arwicle cf any kind, not even a nail, to 
be removed or shifted from its place, for fear of giving the 
public the slightest clue to the fact of the shop’s being now 
mine. As tomy own appearance in it, which of course 
could not be avoided, I hoped that I might pass for a shop- 
man of Mr. Bowman’s. 

All, however, as I expected, was in vain. The public by 
some intuitive instinct, as it seemed to me, discovered that I 
was now proprietor of the shop, and took its measures ac- 
cordingly. On the very first day that I took niy,place be- 
hind the counter, [ thought it looked shy at me. I was not 
mistaken. Day after day my customers became fewer and 
fewer, until hardly one would enter the shop. 

Being quite prepared for this result, I felt neither surprise 
nor disappointment, but shortly after coolly disposed of the 
shop, and all that was in it, to another party, who, as I wish 
every body well, I am glad to say, did, according to his own 
account, amazingly wellin it, he declaring to me himself that 
it fulfilled his most sanguine expectations. 

It cou!d not be otherwise, for, as I well knew would be the 
case, the moment I quitted the counter, and this pers-n took 
my place, the stream of public patronage returned; custom- 
ers came thronging in faster than he and two stout active 
shopmen could serve them ' 

Now, in this aflair, as in all others of a similar kind, my 
friends confessed that I had given the spec fair play, and 
that there was nothing on my part to which they could attri- 
bute the blame of failure. Unable to account for it, there- 
fore, they merely shrugged their shoulders and said, “Jt was 
odd; they didn’t understand it.” Neither did I, good reader, 
but so it was. 

One rather odd featurein my case I may mention. Al- 
though I never actually sueceed inany thing, I am always 
very near doing so—very near getting every thing—within 
an ace, in almost every instance, of obtaining all I want. 
My friends are frequently bit/en by this will-o’-the-wisp 
in my fortunes, and have fifly times congratulated me on the 
strength of its deceptive promises or successes, which of 
course are never realized. 

In reply to their congratulations on such occasions, I 
merely smile and shake my head ; adding, perhaps,” “Not 
so fast, my good friends; wait a bitand you'll see. I have 
been as near my mark a hundred times before. 

Perhaps the reader would like to glance at a case in point. 
{ will present it to him : itis not yet three weeks old. I 
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applied for a certain appointment in the gift of a certain | he was now a beggar, and was resolved to leave England 
board. Here is the reply of the seeretary, who was my | immediately. 

personal friend :—“My dear Sir, I am exceedingly happy to | Rosaline was overwhelmed with dismay. She wept, she 
inform you that your application, was this day most | prayed that he would take her with him. “I have shared 
favorably received. Indeed, from what has passed on the| prosperity with you,” she said, “and I am now ready to 
subject, [may assure you of success, and beg to congratu- | partake of adversity with you. I will work. O, the toil 
late you accordingly. Your success would not perhaps have | will be sweet if I can but win back your love and affection.” 
been quite so certain had Mr. S. been at home, ashe would But Clifford was deaf to all her entreaties. “You have 
probably support his friend B., who is on the continent (at | suffered but too much for me already,” said he ; your small 
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Carlsbad) is not expected for a fortnight, and cannot be here | 
for a week at soonest : so you are safe.” 
“Well, then, now surely, Bob” said my friende to whom | 
I showed this letter, “You cannot doubt of your success in | 
this instance.” 
“No, indeed!” exclaimed I with the usual shake of the | 
head, and accompanying smile of ineredulity, “never had | 
less expectation from any thing in my life. Don’t you see, 
M. S. willbe home in time, and will give his powerful in- | 
terest to my rival?” 
‘Impossible, my dear sir; Mr. S— is at Carlsbad, and 
cannot be home in less than a week. Neither steamboat nor | 
railroad could enable him to accomplish such a feat.” 
“No, but a balloon might ;“and depend upon ita baloon he 
will take, rather than I should get the situation. This he’l] 
certainly do, although he knows nothing of what is going on. 


} 
} 
i 


“There’s the postman, my dear,” saidI with gentleness, 
and equanimity to my wife on the third day after the con- 
versation above alluded to had taken place. “It is a letter 
from my friend Secretary Wilkins, to inform me that I have 
lost the situation of ; that Mr. S., performing mira- 
cles in the way of expedition, although not impelled by any 
particular motive, came home just in time to support his 
friend B,, and of course, to cut me out.” 

It was precisely so. ‘My dear Sir,” began my friend’s 
letter, ‘I am truly sorry to inform you” I read no more ; 
not another word. It was quite unnecessary ; I knew it all 
before. S6, laying the letter gently on the table, I said with 
my wonted smile, “exactly; all right!’ 


Now, does the reader think that in this, or in any other | 
similar case, I gave myself the smallest uneasiness about | 
the result ? NotI, indeed—not the smallest. I expected 
no success, and was not therefore disappointed. 


ROSALINE. 


Thou s‘tand’st before me silently, 
The spectre of the past ; 
The trembling azure of thine eye, 
Without a cloud o’ercast ; 
Calm as the pure and silent deep, 
When winds are hushed and waves asleep. 
(Mom. 
“He will not come mother ;” said Rosaline despondingly, 
as she glanced her eye towards the time-piece, which stood 
en a table by the side of her bed. ‘Fear not, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Mason ; ‘‘we shall yet see him, unless prevented by | 
illness: his heart cannot be so hardened as to refuse the re- 
quest you made to him in your letter.” 


Rosaline Mason had married, in her cighteenth year, the 
young and admired Henry Clifford, to whom she was de- 
votedly attached. For some time they lived happily, for 
Clifford was really fond of, and proud of his beautiful wife ; 
but Rosaline soon found that he was living in a far more 
expensive and fashionable style than their finances warrant- 
ed. Clifford, however, was deaf to all remonstrances, and 
averse to all the means of retrenchment she proposed.— 
The consequence was, he became deeply in debt, and when 
the trades-people to whom his money was owing, grew cla- 
morous, vexed and irritated by their demands, he flew, as 
a last resource, to the gaming table. Here, as usual, for- 
tune smiled at first, but eventually he became the loser to a 
large amount. Disappointment and anxiety soured his tem- 
per. He justly dreaded to meet the reproaches or the tears 
of Rosaline, whom his harsh demeanor wounded severely, 
and therefore he was but seldom to be found at home.— 
One night he came there unusually agitated, and hastily in. 
formed Rosaline that he had staked his all and lost—that | 




















fortune, secured to yourself, united to that which your moth. 
er possesses, will preserve you in competence. May you be 
happy and forget me !” 

“Alas ! how little did he know of the heart of Rosaline. 
To a beautiful, but secluded spot in Devonshire, Rosaline 
retired with her mother. Seven years passed away, during 
which Clifford, as a voluntcer, had served in various en. 


| gagements in the Peninsula, and on the Continent. Rosa- 


line had written to him repeatedly, urging her request to be 
permitted to share his fortunes ; but ail his answers. put a 
decided negative on her proposition, so that at last she de- 
sisted from further entreaty. About this time a rich but 
distant relative of Clifford’s died, and bequeathed to him the 
bulk of his property. Clifford returned to England, and 
satisfied his creditors. He took a handsome house in town 
and became again the complete man of fashion. ‘This was 
indeed a trial to poor Rosaline ; for, now, she thouglit, “Un. 
less I am quite banished from his heart, he will solicit me to 
share his welcome change of fortune.” But week 
after week passed away; and month after month; still 
Clifford made no such offer. He did, indeed, write to pro- 
pose to her an addition to her income, which Rosaline im- 
mediately rejected. As he on his part imagined that he had 
become an object of indifference, if not of dislike, to Rosa- 
line, or she would now have urged the request she had for: 
merly made to him, no more letters passed between them ; 
but aline, heart-broken, dejected and spiritless, declined 
gradually. She was herself conscious that she was pass- 
ing away, but the consciousness excited no regret. “When 
I am upon my death-bed, I will send for Henry,” she said. 
Alas, that time arrived but too soon. She was given over 
by her physician, and being well assured of the great change 
that was awaiting her, she wrote a few lines to Clifford, 
and entreated to see him speedily, before she whom he once 
loved should cease to be one among the living. 

Rosaline had risen from her bed, and placed herself in an 
arm.chair beside the window, which looked into a beautiful 


'garden. The tears were in her eyes, for the time had 
| passed when she expected Clifford would be with her, and 


she feared that if he had received her letter it was unre- 
membered by him. She sat supported on each side by pil- 
lows: her form was worn to a shadow, but her countenance 
was full of resignation and of pious hope. There was a 
slight colour on her cheek, while a few ringlets of her dark 
brown hair were still shading her dark and noble brow. She 
leaned her head on one hand, while in the other she clasped 
her husband’s picture. Suddenly she roused herself. “I 
hear the sound of carriage wheels approaching,” said she; 
“Heaven grant it may be Herry!” Mrs. Mason left the 
room to inquire, and in five minutes more Clifford had clasp- 
ed his still-beloved Rosaline to his heart. “Oh that this 
joy had been mine sooner,” said Clifford. ‘Fool that I was 
to deprive myself of your sweet society! now, indeed I am 
deservedly punished.” 
“T will not tell you now,” said Rosaline, “what a blank 
this world has been to me, since you compelled me to leave 
ou; nor that, had I known you would have received me, 
10w gladly would I have followed you—for that avails not 
now—let us speak of something else. See,” she said, ‘‘yon 
glorious sunset, and the rich and and golden gleams thrown 
by the declining orb over the face of nature. Oh, im such 
an hour as this, I first heard your vow of love. Our favo- 
rite oak-tree, and the elm grove, how fresh they are to my 
recollection ! Happy, happy times when I wandered there, 
why did you pass away so quickly ?” 
“Rosaline,” said Clifford, “I have been a thoughtless, 
ening being, unmeet to be joined to worth like thine ; yet 
amid all my follies, I have ever loved you, and was sensible 
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of your virtues. But I was too proud to sue for reconcilia- 
tion.” “No more,” said Rosaline: “I have dreamed that 
life is easy to part with, but now I almost wish to live, 
since you love me still; but it cannot be”—and she wept. 
“Take this,” she continned—“the ring you gave tome in 
our day of happiness ; keep it for my sake, and remember 
that she who wore it never swerved even in thought from 
her affection to you.” “Alas!” replied Clifford, “how ill 
have I merited so much kindness and affection.” ‘“Youfind 
me sadly altered,” said Rosaline; ‘and you too, are 
much thinner, and your cheeks are quite pale.— 
“Ah, Henry!” and she smiled faintly, “the gay pleasures 
you pursue are no friends to your health. Would to heaven 
the world had fewer charms for you!” ‘You must not 
converse any longer, dearest,” said Clifford : “you are al- 
ready much exhausted.” ‘Oh, yes! now, for soon I shall 
not be able. Nay, do not grieve. I think of our eternal 
reunion. Only a few more years, and you will be reunited 
to me, and then no more parting!” 


Rosaline conversed a short time longer, and then she re- 
tired to rest. Clifford, however, in spite of all her entrea. 
ties, resolved not to leave her through the night. At first 
she was rather restless, and he could hear her murmur 
his name at times; but towards morning she dropped asleep 
for several hours. Perceiving the curtain move slightly 
about seven o’clock, Clifford flew to the bedside. Rosaline 
was awake, and inquired what time it was. On being in- 
formed, she said—‘I cannot see you clearly, love ; raise me 
up.” Clifford obeyed—she threw her arm around his neck 
and laid her head on his shoulder. ‘I am much worse, I 
cannot live long,” she said. ‘Forgive me all 1 have done 
amiss at any time towards you ; lay me in the churchyard 
of my village.” Clifford wept. ‘You grieve,” she said : 
“strengthen him, O God! preserve him, bless—bless him! 
We shall meet again—in happiness.” She uttered the last 
word very faintly—her hand feebly pressed Clifford’s— 
there was one slight sigh—all was over—and when Clif. 
ford again looked on the countenance of Rosaline, the pure 
spirit had left its earthly tenement, and he held a corse inhis 
arms. 





True Crarity.—Cobbett, in one of his “ Rural Rides,” 
says :—‘ Before we got this supply of bread and cheese, we, 
though in ordinary times a couple of singularly jovial compa- 
nions, and seldom going a hundred yards (except going very 
fast) without one or the other sseaking, began to grow dull 
or rather glum. ‘The way seemed long, and when I had to 
speak in answer to Richard, the oalias was as brief as 
might be. Unfortunately, just at this critical period, one of 
the loops that held the straps of Richard’s little portmanteau 
broke, and it became necessary for me to fasten the portman. 
teau on before me upon my saddle. This, which was not the 
work of more than five minutes, would, had I had a breakfast, 
have been nothing at all, and, indeed, matter of laughter ; 
but, now, it was something. It was his “fault” for capering 
and jerking about ‘ so.’ 1 jumped off, saying, ‘ Here! I’ll car- 
ry it nyself ; and then I began to take off the remaining strap 
pulling with great violence, and in great haste. Just at this 
time my eyes met his, in which I saw great surprise, and 
feeling the just rebuke, and feeling heartily ashamed of my- 
self, 1 instantly changed my tone and manner, cast the 
blame upon the saddler, and talked of the effectual means 
which we would take to prevent the like in future. Now, if 
such was the effect produced upon me by the want of food 
for only two or three hours—one who had dined well the day 
before, and, eaten toast and butter the over night—if the miss. 
ing of only one breakfast, and that, too, from my own whim, 
while I had money in my pocket to get one at any public 
house, and while i could get one only for asking at any farm 
house—if she not having breakfasted could, and under such 
circumstances, make me what you may call ‘cross’ to a child 
like this, whom I must necessarily love so much, and to 
whom I never speak to but in the very kindest manner—if 
this mere absence of a breakfast could thus put me out of tem- 
per—how great are the allowances that we ought to make for 
the poor creatures who, in this once happy and now miserable 
country, are doomed to lead a life of constant labor and of 





half starvation. I suppose that we gnawed up, between us, 
a pound of bread and a quarter of a pound of cheese. Here 
was five-pence worth at present prices. Even this, which 
was only a mere snap—a mere or stomach for us—would, 
for us two, come to 3s a week, all but a penny. How then, 
gracious God! is a laboring man, his wife, and perhaps four 
or five small children, to exist upon 8s or 9s a week!—aye, 
and to find house-rent, clothing, and fuel out of it? ‘Rich. 
ard and I ate here, at snap, more, and much more, than 
the average of laborors, their wive, and children, have to eat 
in a whole day, and that the laboror has to work on, too! 
When we got to Burghelere, we were again as 

hungry as hunters; what, then must be the life of these 
poor creatures?” 





An Inavauration Incrpent.—The Philadelphia Chro. 
nicle tells the following story of two Boston boys, who 
“put up” at Brown’s Hotel, on the night of the 3d; and 
were bunked in a dark room: 


They were quickly ensconced between the sheets, and, 
we doubt not, were busily snoring in a few minutes. The 
morning of the 4th broke bright and glorious—the sun rub. 
bed his eyes, washed his face, and put on a clean shirt col- 
lar—bells were sending forth a merry peal—cannons were 
bellowing themselves hoarse—and the mass of the multi- 
tude were wending their way to the Capitol. Our heroes 
slept midst all the noise and tumult. 

‘The ecremonies were over—the people had retired to din. 
ner—the grand display was past, and many an aching head 
was pressing the pillow, when some surprise was manifested 
by the chambermaid of the hotel,at the non-appearance of 
the gentlemen. Beds must be made up, and chambermaids 
cannot wait with patience. Sambo, the head servant, was 
despatched to the room to see what could be the matter.— 
He knocked loudly at the door, and was requested to “come 
in.” 

“Hallo, Snowball!” said the one on the front side of the 
bed ; “all alive in the streets, eh ?—much going on, break. 
fast ready ?” 

“* No, massa, they’ve got through going on, and supper is 
on the table.” 

How the two gentlemen felt, and the strange words utter- 
ed when they ascertained the length of time they had slept, 
and learned the ceremonies were over, we leave to the ima- 
gination of our hearers; but of one thing we are assured, 
that at the next inauguration, neither of them will sleep in a 
dark room. 





Tuick Stanpinc.—A writer in one of the French Ency. 
clopedias calculates that if the natural resources of the Ame- 
rican Continent were fully developed, it would afford suste- 


nance to three thousand six hundred millions of inhabitants, 
a number five times as great as the entire population of the 
globe. The writer, after advancing this proposition, goes on 
as follows : 

‘“‘ And what is more surprising, there is every probability 
that this prodigious population will be in existence within 
three or four centuries. The imagination is lost in contem- 
plating a state of things which will make so great and rapid 
a change in the condition of the world. We almost fancy it 
isa dream, and yetthe result is based on principles quite as 
certain as those which govern the conduct of men in their 
ordinary pursuits. Nearly all social improvements spring 
from the reciprocal influence of condensed numbers and dif. 
fused intelligence. 

What then will be the state of Society in America two 
centuries hence, when a thousand or two thousand millions 
of civilized men are crowded into a space comparatively so 
narrow, and speaking only two languages, as will doubtless 
be the case? History shows that wealth, power, science, 
literature, all follows in the train of numbers, general intelli- 
gence and freedom. The same causes which transferred 
the sceptre of civilization and the weight of influence from 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Niles to Western Eu- 
rope, must, in the course ef no long period, carry them from 
the latter to the plains of the Mississippi, and the Amazon. 
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PADDY CONEELY, THE GALWAY PIPER. 


We need hardly have acquainted our Irish readers that 
in the prefixed sketch, which our admirable friend the Bur- 
ton has made for us, they are presented with the genuine 
portrait of a piper, and an Irish piper too—for the face of 
the man, and the instrument on which he is playing, are 
equally national and characteristic—both genuine Trish : in 
that well-proportioned oval countenance, so expressive of 
good sense, =. and kindly sentiments, we have a 
good example of a form of face very commonly found 
among the peasantry of the west and south of Ireland—a 
form of face which Spurzheim distinguished as the true 
Pheenican physiognomy, and which at all events marks 
with certainty a race of southern or Semitic origin, and 
quite distinct from the Scythie or northern Indo-European 
race so numerous in Ireiand, and characterized by their 
lighter hair and rounder faces. And as to the bagpipes, 
they are of the most approved Irish kind, beautifully finish- 
ed, and the very instrument made for Crump, the greatest of 
all the Munster pipers, or, we might say, Irish of modern 
times, and from which he drew hissingularly delicate music. 
Musical reader! do not laugh at the epithet we have applied 
to the sounds of the bagpipe: the music of Crump, which we 
have often heard from himself on these very pipes, was truly 
delicious even to the most refined musical ears. These pipes 
after Crump’s death were saved as a national relic by our 


friend the worthy and patriotic historian of Galway—need 
we say, James Hardiman—who, in his characteristic spirit of 
generosity and kindness, presented them to their present 
possessor, as a person likely to take good care of them, and 
not incompetent to do justice to their powers; and the gift 
was nobly and well bestowed ! 

Yet, truth to tell, Paddy Coneely is not to be compared 
with John Crump, who, according to the recollection of him 
which cling to her memory, was a Paganini in his way—a 
man never to be rivalled—and who produced effects on his 
instrument previously unthought of, and which could not be 
expected. Paddy is simply an excellent Irish piper—inimi- 
table as a performer of Irish jigs and reels, with all their 
characteristic fire and buoyant gaiety of spirit—admirable 
indeed as a player of the music composed for and adapted to 
the instrument; but in his performance of the plaintive or 
sentimental melodies of his country, he is not able, as Crump 
was, to conquer its imperfections: he plays them not as they 
are sung, but—like a piper. 

Yet we donot think this want of power attributable to any 
deficiency of feeling or genius in Paddy—far indeed from it : 
he is a creature of genuine musical soul ; but he has had no 
opportunity of hearing any great performer, like that one te 
whom we have alluded, or of otherwise improving, to any 
considerable extent, his musical education generally ; the 
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best of his predecessors whom he has heard he can imitate 
and rival successfully; but still Paddy is merely an Irish 
piper—the piper of Galway par excellence: for in every 
great town in the west and south of Ireland there is always 
one musician of the kind more eminent than the rest, with 
whose name is justly joined as a cognomen the name of his 
locality. 

But we are not going to write an article on Irish pipers, 
or to sketch their general characteristics—we have no such 
presumption as to attempt any thing of the kind, which we 
feel would be altogether abortive, and which we are sur 
will be so perfectly done for us by our own Carleton. We 
only desire to present a few traits in the character of an in- 
dividual of the species ; and these after all are more relating 
to the man than the musician. We are anxious, moreover, 
to let the English, Continental, American, and Indian read- 
ers understand that all our pipers are not like “Tim Calla. 
ghan” wiih histhree tuncs. ‘Tim with his three party tunes 
may do very well for the comfortable farmers in the rich 
lands of the baronies of Forth and Bargie—Lord! what sort 
of ears have they ?—but he would not be “the man,” nor 
the piper either, “ for Galway!” Paddy can play not threc 
tunes, but three thousand; in fact, we have often wished his 
skill more circumscribed, or his memory less retentive, par- 
ticularly when, instead of firing away with some lively reel, 
or still more animated Irish jig, he has pestered us, in spite 
of our nationality, with a set of quadrilles or a gallopade, such 
as he is called on to play by the ladies and gentlemen at the 
balls in Galway. But what a monstrosity—to dance quad- 
rilles in Galway! Dance indeed: no, but a drowsy walk, 
and a look as if they were going to their grandmother’s fu- 
nerals. Fair Galwegians, for assuredly you are fair, put 
aside this sickly affectation of refinement, which is equally 
inconsistent with your natural excitability, and with the 
healthy influences by which you are surrounded. Be your- 
selves, and let your limbs play freely, and your spirits rise 
into joyousness to the animating strains of the Irish jig, the 
reel, and the country dance; so it was with your fathers, 
and so it should be with you. 

But we are wandering, perhaps, from our subject, forget- 
ful of our friend Paddy, of whose character, not as a piper 
butas a man, we have yet to spcak ; and a more interest. 
ing character in his way we have rarely met with—a man 
deprived by fate of eyesight, yet by the light of his mind 
tracking his journcy through life in one continued stream 
of sunshine, beloved by many, and respected by all whose 
respect is worth possessing. We had heard enough of his 

@possession of the qualities which had procured him this 
respect, independently of his musical renown, before we 
had met with him, to make us desire his acquaintance ; and 
on 2 visit with come friends to Galway last year, we made 
an endeavor for two or three days to get him to our ho- 
tel for an evening, but in vain. He was from home on his 
professional avocations, and could not be found, till, on tak- 
ing our way towards Connemara, we encountered a blind 
man coming along the road, who we at once concluded 
must be tho Galway piper; and we were right. It was 
Paddy Coneely himself, who had returned home for a change 
of clothes, and was on his way back to Galway to spend 
the evening with a party of gentlemen by whom he was en- 
gaged to play during the Regetta. We could not, how- 
ever, conveniently return with him, and so we determined 
very wiscly to carry him off with us; and this we were 
easily able to do by first making a seizure of his pipes, 
after which we soon had him, a quiet, though for a while, 
a repining captive. “On! murdher, what will Mr. K 
and the gentleman think of me at all, at all ?” exclaimed 
Paddy. ‘ Never mind, Paddy,” we replied, “ they can 
hear you often, but we may never have another opportv- 
nity of doing so; s0 come along, and depend upon it you 
will be as happy with us as with the gentleman at the Re. 
gatta ;” and so we trust he was. 

In a few minutes after, we had Paddy croning old Irish 
songs for us, and pointing out all the objects of any interest 
or beauty on either side of the road, and this with a correct. 
ness and accuracy which perfectly astounded us. “Is not 
that a beautiful view of Lough Corrib there now, Sir?— 
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That’s St. Oran’s Well, Sir, at the other side of the road we 
are now passing. Is not that a very purty place of Mr. 
Burke’s?” and so on with every feature on either side to 
the end of our day’s journcy at Oughterard. 

We kept Paddy with us for a fortnight, when we brought 
him safely back to Galway; and during that time, as well 
as since, we had frequent opportunities of observing his ac. 
curate knowledge of topographical objects, and his modes of 
acquiring it. Ask any questions respecting an old church or 
castle in his hearing, and ten to one he will give a more cor. 
rect description of its locality, and a more accurate account 
of its size, height, and general features, than any one else. 
Speak of a mountain, and he will break out with some such 
remark as this-— I discovered a beautiful spring well on the 
top of the mountain, Sir, that no one before ever heard of.” 
His knowledge of atmospheric appearances and influences 
is equally if not still more remarkable. He can always tell 
with the nicest accuracy the point from which the wind 
blows, and predict with a degree of certainty we never saw 
excelled, the probable steadiness of the weather, or any ap- 
proaching change likely to take place in it. He is a perfeet 
barometer in this way, for his conclusions are chiefly drawn 
from a delicate perception of the state of the atmospheric 
air imperceptible to others, and are rarely erroneous. On a 
fine sunny morning when the lakes are smooth, the moun. 
tains clear, and the sky without a cloud, we remark to him 
that it is a fine morning. “ It is, Sir, a beautiful morning.” 
“‘ And we are sure of having a fine day, Paddy,” we con- 
tinue. “ Indeed, I fear not, Sir; the wind is coming round 
to the seuth.est, and the air is thickening. We'll have 
heavy rain in some hours,” or “ before long.” Again, on a 
rainy morning, when everything around looks hopelessly 
dreary, and we fecl ourselves booked for a day in our inn, 
we observe to him, “ There’s no chance of this day taking 
up, Paddy.’ But Paddy knows better, and he cheers us 
up with the answer, ‘Oh, this will be a fine day, Sir, by 
and bye. The wind is getting a point to the north, the 
clouds are rising, and the air is getting drier. We’il have a 
fine day soon.” 

The power thus exhibited of acquiring such accurate 

inowledge of localities, and of atmospheric appearances and 
cfluences, without the aid of sight, affords a striking exam. 
p'c of the capabilities beneficently vested in us, of supplying 
th want created by the accidental loss of one organ, by an 
incicase of activity and acuteness in some other, or others. 
These capabilities are equally observable in the lower ani- 
mals as in man; but their degree is very various in individu- 
als of both species, being dependent on the delicacy of orga- 
nization and amount of intellectuality which the individual 
may happen to possess. ‘Thus the power to supply the want 
of vision by the exercise o* other organs, is not given to every 
blind man in any thing like the degree enjoyed by the Gal. 
way piper, who is a creature of the most delicate nervous or- 
ganization, and a man of a high degree of intellectuality. 
Paddy is a genuine inductive philosopher, never indolent or 
idle, always in quest of knowledge either by inquiry or ex- 
perimental observation, and drawing h's own conclusions ac- 
cordingly. ‘To observe his processes in this way is not only 
amusing but instructive, and has often afforded us a high en- 
joyment. When Paddy comes to a place with which he has 
no previous acquaintance, he commences his topographical 
researches with as little delay as possible, first about the ex- 
terior of the house, which he examines all round, measuring 
with his stick its length and breadth, and calculates its 
height ; ascertains the situation of its doors and the number 
of its windows, and makes himself acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of their form and material; he next proceeds to 
the out-offices, which he surveys in a similar manner, feeling 
even any stray cart, car, or wheel-barrow, which may be ly- 
ing in the court-yard or barn, and determining whether they 
are well made or not. If a cow or horse come in his way, 
he will subject them to a similar examination, and, if asked, 
pronounce accurately on their points, condition, and value. 

Having eatisfied himself with an examination of all these 
nearer objects, if time permit he then extends his researches 
to those more distant—as the roads, ascertaining their 
breadth, &c.; the neighboring bridges, streams, rivers, and 
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even mountains; the nature of the soil, too, and state of the 
¢rops, are attended to. While we were sojourning at the ho. 
tel at Maam last year, we found him one sunny morning 
standing on the very brink of a deep river, about a quarter of 
a mile distant, and examining the construction of the arch 
of a bridge which crossed it. How he had got there we 
could not possibly imagine, for there was no other mode of 
reaching it than by a descent from the road of a bank nearly 
perpendicular, and eighteen or twenty feet in height. But 
our friend Paddy made light of it, and remarked that there 
was not the slightest danger of him in such explorings. 

On another occasion, being about to visit the island castle 
on Lough Corrib, called Caislean-na-Circe, Paddy expressed 
to us his desire to accompany us, as he said he never had an 
opportunity of seeing it. We took him with us accordingly ; 
and there was not a sput on the rocky island that with the aid 
of his stick he did not examine, or a crumbling wall that he 
did not scale, even to places that we should have supposed 
only accessible to jackdaws. ‘* Dear me, Sir,” he exclaimed 


on our return, “ but that’s a mighty curious castle, and must | 


be very ancient. I never saw walls in a castle so thick be- 
fore, and how beautiful and smooth the arches were! I think 
they were a kind of grit-stone ?” ‘This was added inquiring- 
ly ; and so they were—red sandstone chiselled. 

But we are dwelling too long on these characteristics, for- 
getting that we have others to notice of greater interest ; and 
of these perhaps the most eminent is his habitual, and, as we 
might say, constitutional benevolence. Of this trait in his 
character we heard many interesting instances, but our space 


will only allow us to notice one or two which we artfully ex. | 


tracted from himself. Having heard of his kindness to some 
of his neighbors who are poorer than himself, we had deter- 
mined to make himself speak on the matter; and, accord. 
ingly, when passing through the village in which he resides, 
about two miles and a half from Galway, we remarked to him 
that some of those neighbors seemed very poor. ‘“ Indeed 
they are, Sir, very,” he replied ; “* they have been very badly 
off this year in consequence of the wet, the want vu! firing, and 
the dearness of potatoes.” ‘ And how,” I rejoined, ‘ have 
they contrived to keep body and soul tegether?” “* Why, 
Sir, just by the assistance of those a little better off than 
themselves.” Paddy would not name himself as their bene- 
factor, so we had to ask him if he had been able to give them 


any aid, and then his ingeniousness obliged him to confess | 
that he had ; he had lent thirty shillings to one family to buy | 
seed for their bit of ground, ten shillings to another to buy | 


meal, andsoon. ‘ And will they ever pay you, Paddy ?” 
we iftquired. “Och! the creatures, they will, to be sure, 
Sir,” Paddy replied in a tone of expressive surprise at the im- 
putation on their honesty; but added in a lower voice, “ if 


they can ; and if they can’t, Sir, why, please God, Dll get | 
over it ; sure one couldn’t see the creatures starve!” ‘This 


was last year. In the present summer we had heard that 
Paddy’s turf was all stolen from him shortly after—per- 
haps ‘a some of the very persons whom he had assisted—and 
we were curious to ascertain how he took his loss. So we 
inquired, ‘* How were you off, Paddy, for firing last winter?” 
“‘ Very badly, Sir. Ihad no turf of my own, and was oblig- 
ed to buy turf in Galway at four shillings the kish. It would 
have been cheaper to buy coal, only I don’t like a grate, for 
the children burn themselves at it.’ ‘* And how did it hap- 
pen that you had no turfof yourown?” ‘ Because, Sir, it 
was all stolen from me, after I had paid two pounds for cut- 
ting and drying it.” ‘ Did you ever,” I inquired, “ discov- 
er who were the robbers?” ‘“ Oh, yes, Sir,” he replied. — 
‘“* And could you prove the theft against them?” ‘“ I could, 
to be sure.” ‘* Did you prosecute them?” “ Tut, tut, Sir, 
what good would that do me ?” and Paddy added, ina tone 
of pity, “ the creatures ! sure they were poor rogues or they 
would not have taken every bit away.” ‘ Well, then, Pad- 
dy,” I inquired, “* did you ever speak to them about it ?”— 
“ I did, Sir.’ And what answer or apology did they make ?” 
“ They said, Sir, that they wouldn’t have touched it if they 
knew it was mine.” ‘ Did they ever return any of it ?”— 
Paddy replied with a laugh, ‘* Oh, no !” 
Reader, are you richer in a wordly sense than Padd 

Coneely? And if, as it is probable, you are so, let us as 


| you, do you just now feel an unusual warmth in your cheeks ? 
| If so, you need not be greatly ashamed of it, for believe us, 
| there are many nobles in our land who might well feel a si. 
'milar sensation on reading these anecdotes of the benevo- 
| lence of Paddy Conecly. 
| Paddy, like all or most genuine Irishmen, has a dash of 
quiet Irish humor and much excitability in his character, 
| of which we must venture to give an instance or two. 
| On acertain day, while Paddy was stopping at Mr. O°. 
| Flaherty’s of _Knock-ban, the coachman, who was blind of 
| one eye, was airing two horses, one of which was similarly 
| wanting in a visual organ, and the other stone blind. A 
| gentleman present remarking that here were four animals, 
| two men and two horses, that had but two cyes among them, 
| proposed a race, to which Paddy and the coachman assent- 
,ed. Paddy was placed upon the horse which could see a 
| little, and the coachman got up on the blind one. Off they 
| started with whip and spur, and to his great delight, Paddy 
won. ‘This is one of the feats of which Paddy is most proud. 
Again—We were standing in the kitchen at Maam one 
| day, listening to Paddy telling his stories to a happy group 
| of young people, when he was addressed by a middle-aged 
| woman, who, from her imperfect knowledge of English, mis- 
_ understood him, and imagined that he was paying court to a 
| blooming girl, and representing himself as an unmarried man. 
To his great surprise, therefore, Paddy heard himself attack- 
| ed with terrific vituperation, in whole Irish and broken Eng- 
lish, on the heinousness of his conduct. Before, however, 
she had got tothe end of her oration, Paddy’s face had as- 
sumed an expression which announced that he was deter- 
mined to lend himself to her mistake, and carry on the joke. 
Accordingly, when he was allowed to reply, he rated her in 
turn upon her silly stupidity in supposing that she knew him 
—denied having ever seen her before—declared that he was 
not Paddy Coneely at all, and never had heard of or seen 
such a person ; and added, that “it was a shame for a wo- 
man with her two eyes to be so foolish.” The woman look- 
ed at him for a while in mute bewilderment, and actually 
seemed to doubt the evidences of her own senses. But she 
gradually became satisfied of his identity, and, excited intoa 
virtuous rage, she rushed out of the house, declaring that she 








5 
| would never stop till she told his wife—poor woman—of his 
|misconduct! And she kept her word, for we aciually met 
| her at Oughterard in a couple of days after, on ler return 
| from Paddy’s residence. 

We would gladly record some other instances of Paddy’s 
humor, but our limits will not permit us; and we can only 
add a few words on one or two other traits of his character. 

We have already stated that Paddy, despite of his humble 
condition, and that loss of sight which would be deemed by 
most persons as one of the greatest of human calamities, is a 
happy man—a happier one we never saw. He is always 
singing—in sunny weather, sprightly airs, and in gloomy 
weather, pathetic ones; but he never looks or is sad, except 
when a tale of sorrow excites his pity, or when he is about to 
separate from friends. ‘The calamity of want of sight he 
thinks of little moment, and inferior to the loss of any other 
organ—that of hearing, in particular, which he considers as 
the greatest of all possible bodily afflictions. ‘“ I don’t re- 
member,” said Paddy, “‘ ever wishing for sight but once in 
my life ; *twas when I went to a horse race. I went with 
two friends, and somehow we got parted in the throng, and 
I could not make them out. ‘There was a great deal of bus. 
tle and confusion, and I knew that the race would soon be. 
gin; and I was a long way from the starting post, and had 
not any one to lead me to it. Dear, dear, said I, if I had 
my sight now, I might be able to dear the horses starting — 
Just then I heard some one calling Paddy, Paddy! It was 
one of my friends looking for me ; and I think I never saw 
men so distressed when they found they had lost me. It was 
mighty pleasant ; they never let me go all day after, and we 
were just in time to hear the horses start.” 

We are, indeed, reluctantly constrained to confess that 
Paddy, notwithstanding his humanity, is, like many other 
benevolent men of higher grade, who are equally blind in 
this respect, an ardent lover of field sports, as an instance 
will show. We were seated at our breakfast in the hotel at 
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Maam one morning, when our ears were assailed by a strange 
din, composed of the barking of dogs and the shouting of 
men. We started to the oricl window which commands a 
view of the road beyoud the bridge for a mile or more, and 
the reader may judge of our astonishment when we saw 
Paddy Coneely hiand in hand with Paddy Lee, one of our 
ear-drivers from Clifden, racing at their utmost speed—Pad- 
dy throwing his heels twice as high in the air as the other— 
both shouting joyously, and attended by a number of grey- 
hounds and terriers, who barked in chorus—and so they 
raced till they were out of sight. ‘* What in the world,” we 
inquired of our host, Rourke, ‘‘is the meaning of that ?”— 
“v's Paddy and Lee, Sir, who have borrowed my dogs, and 
are gone off to course !” 

But we must pull up in our own course, and not run Paddy 
down. Let us however add, for he isa favorite with us, that 
Paddy is a temperate as he is a prudent man. We came to 
this conclusion, from the healthiness of his appearance and 
the equanimity of his manner, in five minutes after we first 
saw him. ‘ You don’t drink hard, Paddy,” we remarked to 
him. ‘ No, Sir,” he replied; ‘I did once, but I found it 
was destroying my health, and that if I continued to do so, 
I would soon leave my family after me to beg; so I let it off 
three years ago, and | have never tasted raw spirits since, or 
taken more than a tumbler, or, on an odd occasion, a tum- 
bler and a half of punch, in an evening since.” 

We only desire to add to this slight sketch, that Paddy 
appears to be in tolerably comfortable circumstances—he 
farms a bit of ground, and his cottage is neat and cleanly 
kept for one in his rank in Galway. He hasa great love 
of approbation, a high opinion of his musical talents, and a 
strong feeling of decent pride. He will only play for the 
gentry or the comfortable farmers. He will not lower the 
dignity of his professional character by playing in a tap-room 


| 








XXXIX. 
“ And so my dear,—let not the market vary,— 
“‘ [ bid the critics, pro and con, defiance ; 
«¢ And then I’m fond of being literary, 
« And have a tenderness for “ sucking lions.” 
‘¢ My friend the Duchess has a fancy dairy :— 
“ Cheeses or poets, cards or men of science— 
“Tt comes to the same thing. But, truce to mocking— 
‘* Suppose you try my color in a stocking!” 


XL. 

I need not state the ratiocination 

By which the Lady Jane had so decided— 
Not quite upon the regular vocation— 

Of course you knew she was too rich, (or I did) 
To care with Costard for ‘* remuneration ;” 

Bat feeling that her life like Lethe glided, 
She thought ’twould be advisable to bag her a 
Few brace of rapids from her friend’s Niagara. 


XLI. 
* Well, Countess! what shall be my premier pas? 
** Must I propitiate the penny-a-liners ? 
«“©Or woulda ‘ sucking lion’ stoop so far 
“ As to be fed and petted by a dry nurse ? 
“T cannot shine—but I can see a star— 
‘ Are there not worshippers as well as shiners ? 
“1 will be ruled implicitly by you :— 


or for the commonalty—except on rare occasions, when he | ‘ My stocking’s innocent—how dye it blue ?” 


will do it gratuitously, and for the sole pleasure of making 
them happy.—Jrish Penny Journal. 





THE LADY JANE. 


A NOVEL IN RHYME, BY N. P. WILLIS. 


XXXVI. 
“ But fame, dear Countess!” At the word there flush’d 
A color to her cheek like fever’s glow, 
And in her hand unconsciously she crush’d 
The fringes of her shawl, and bending low 
To hide the tears that suddenly had gush’d 
Into her large, dark eyes, she murmur’d * No! 
“ Th’ inglorious agony of conquering pain 
‘Has drunk that dream up. I have liv’d in vain! 
XXXVII. 
“ Yet have I set my soul upon the string, 
“ Tense with the energy of high desire, 
“ And trembled, with the arrow’s quivering spring, 
* To launch upon ambition’s flight of fire! 
«¢ And never lark so hush’d his heart to sing, 
“ Or, as he sang, nerv’d wing to bear it higher, 
s As I have striven my wild heart to tame 
« And melt its love, pride, passion—into fame! 
XXX VIII. 
“ Oh, poor the fiattery to call it mine 
“ For trifies which beguiled an hour of pain, 
“ Or, on the echoing heels of mirth and wine, 
** Crept thro’ the chambers of a throbbing brain. 
“ Worthily, have I never written line! 
** And when they talk to me of fame I gain, 
‘In very bitterness of soul I mock it,— 





“¢ And put the net proceeds into my pocket! | 
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XLIl. 
The Countess number’d on her fingers, musing:— 
“]’ve several that I might make you over, 
«* And not be inconsolable at losing ; 
‘« But, really, as you’ve neither spouse nor lover, 
**’Most any of my pets would be amusing, 
*‘ Particularly if you’re not above a 
* Discreet flirtation. Are you? How’s the Earl? 
** Does he still treat you like a little girl ? 


XLII. 
‘‘How do you see your visitors? Alone ? 
“Does the Ear! sleep at table after dinner ? 
‘‘ Have you had many lovers? Dearme! None? 
“ Was not your father something of a sinner ? 
«Who is the nicest man yeu’ve ever known ? 
“Pray does the butler bring your letters in, or 
‘‘First take them to the Earl? Ishe not rather 
“A surly dog ?—the butler, not your father.” 
XLIV. 
Tothese inquiries the Lady Jane 
Replied with nods, or something as laconic, 
For on the Countess rattled, might and main, 
With a rapidity Napoleonic ; 
Then mus’dand said, “ “Twill never do, it’s plain— 
“‘ The poet must be warranted Platonic ! 
« But, query—how to find you such an oddity ? 
“My dear, they a// make love !—it’s their commodity ! 
XLV. 
“ The poet’s on the look-out for a scene— 
“ The painter for a ‘ nove) situation ;? 
“ And either does much business between 
“The little pauses of a declaration— 
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“ Noting the way in which you sob, or lean, 

“Or use your handkerchief in agitation. 
“Pve known one—making love like Roderick Random— 
“Get off his knees and make a memorandum ! 


XLVI. 

“ You see they’re always ready for their trade, 

* And have a speech as pat as a town-crier; 
“And so, my dear, I’m naturally afraid 

“To trust you with these gentlemen-on-fire. 
“I knew a most respectable old maid 

“A dramatist made love to—just to try her! 
“ She hung herself, of course—but in that way 
He got some pretty touches for his play. 


XLVII. 
“How shall we manage it? I say with tears, 
‘I’ve only two that are not rogues at bottom ; 
** And one of these would soon be ‘ over ears’ 
“In love with you,—but that he hasn’t got ’em! 
“They were cut off by the New Zealanders— 7 
** (As he invariably adds) ‘ ’od-rot-’em !’ 
“ (Meaning the savages.) He’s quite a poet, 
«(He wears his hair so that you wouldn’t know it,) 


XLVIII. 

“In his ideas, I mean. (I really am ata 

“ Stand-still about you.) Well—this man, one day, 
* Took in his head to own the earth’s diameter, 

“From zenith thro’ to nadir! (They do say 
* He kill’d his wife—or threw a ham at her— 

** Or something—so he had to go away— 
‘‘ That’s neither here nor there.) His name is Wieland, 
“ And under him exactly lies New Zealand. 


XLIX. 

“TI am not certain if his ‘seat’ ’s, or no, 

“In the Low Countries. But the sky above it 
* Of course is his; and for some way below 

“He has a right to dig and to improve it ; 
‘“ But under him, a million miles or so, 

* Lies land that’s not his,—and the law can’t move it. 
“Tt cut poor Wieland’s nadir off, no doubt— 
* And so he sailed to buy the owner out. 


L. 

*“T never quite made out the calculation— 

“ But plump against his cellar floor, bin 2, 
‘He found a tribe had built their habitation, 

*‘ Whose food was foreigners and kangaroo. 
“They would sell out—but, to his consternat.on, 

“They charged him—all the fattest of his crew! 
* At last they caught and roasted every one— 
** But he escaped by being under-done !” 


LI. 


That such a lion was well worth his feed, 
Confess’d with merry tears the Lady Jane ; 

But, that he answer’d to her present need, 
(A literary pet,) was not so plain, 

She thought she’d give the matter up, indeed, 
Or turn it over and so call again. 

However, as her friend had mention’d two, 

Perhaps the other might be made to do. 


LIT. 
“T’m looking,” said the Countess, “ for a letter 
“From my old playmate, Isabella Gray. 
“Tis Heaven knows how long since I have met her; 


“She ran away and married one fine day— 
“Poor girl! She might have done a great deal better! 
“The boy that she has sent to me, they say, 
‘Ts handsome, and has talents very striking. 
** So young, too—you can spoil him to your liking. 
LIIT. 
“ Her letter will amuse you. You must know 
“ That, from her marriage-day, her lord has shut her 
“Securely up in an old French chateau ; 
“ Where, with her children and no woman but her, 
“ He plays the old-school gentleman ; and so 


“ Her worldly knowledge stepp’d at bread and butter. 
‘She thinks I may be changed by time—for, may be, 
“ T’ve lost a tooth or got another baby. 


LIV. 
“ Heigho !—'tis evident we’re made of clay, 
“ And harden unless kept in tears and shade ; 
“ This fashionable sunshine dries away 


** Much that we err in losing, I’m afraid ! 
‘1 wonder what my guardian angels say 
** About the sort of woman [ have made ! 
| “I wish I could begin my life again! 
| “ What think you of Pythagoras, Lady Jane °” 
LV. 
The Countess, all this while, was running over 
| The pages of a letter, closely cross’d :-— 
“T wish,” she said, “ my most devoted lover 
“Took half the trouble that this seraw] has cost! 
Tho’ some of it is quite a flight above a 
‘** Sane woman’s comprehension. ‘Tut! Where was’t !— 
“There is a passage here—the name’s Beaulevres— 
‘“‘ His chateau’s in the neighborhood of Sevres. 


LVI. 
“ The boy’s called Jules. Ah, here itis! My child 
Brings you this letter. I?ve not much to say 
| More than you know of him, if he has smii’d 
When you have seen him. In his features play 
The light from which his soul has been beguiled— 
The blessed Heaven I lose with him to-day, 
| Task you not to love him—he is there ! 
| And you have low’d him—without wish or prayer ! 
| LVII. 
| His father sends him forth for fame and gold— 
An angel, on this errand! I have striven 
| Against it—but he is not mine to hold, 
| They say ’tis wrong to wish to stay him, even, 
| And that my pride ’s poor—my ambition cold ! 
| Alas! to get him only back to Heaven 
| “Is my one passionate prayer! Think me not wild— 
| ’Tis that I have an angel for my child ! 


LVIII. 
They say that he has genius. I but see 
That he gets wisdom as the flow’r gets hue, 
While others hive it like the toiling bee ; 
That, with him, all things beautiful keep new, 
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And every morn the first morn seems to be— LXV. 
So freshly look abroad his eyes of blue ! In this connection I would also add, 
What he has written seems to me no more That a discreet young angel, (bona fide,) 
Than I have thought a thousand times before ! Accompanied our amiable lad ; 
LIX. And that he walk’d not out, nor stepp’d aside he, 
Yet not upon his gay career to Fame Nor met with an adventure, good or bad, 

Broods my foreboding tear. I wish it won— (Although he enter’d London on a Friday,) 
My prayer speeds on his spirit to its aim— Nor ate, nor drank, nor closed his eye a minute, 

But in his chamber wait I for my son !— Without this angel’s guiding finger in it. 

When darken’d is ambition’s star of fame— LXVI. 
When the night’s fever of unrest is on— His mother, as her letter seems to shew, 
With the unbidden sadness, the sharp care, Expected him, without delay or bother,— 
I fly from his bright hours, to meet him there ! Portmanteau, carpet-bag and all—to go 
a a Straight to her old friend’s house—(forsooth ! what 
Forgive me if Iprate! Is’t much—is’t wild— other !) 

To hope—to pray—that you will sometimes creep The angel, who would seem the world to know, 
To the dream-haunted pillow of my child, Advis’d the boy to drive to Mivart’s rather. 

Keeping sweet watch above his fitful sleep ? He did. The angel, (as I trust is plain,) 

Blest like his mother, if in dream he smil’d, Lodged in the vacant heart of Lady Jane. 

Or, if he wept, still blest with him to weep ; LXVII. 
Rewarded—Oh, for how much more than this !— A month in town these gentlemen had been 
By his awaking smile—his morning kiss ! At date*rof the commencement of my stery. 

LXL The angel’s occupations you have seen 


If you have read what I have laid before ye. 
Jules had seen Dan O’Connell and the Queen, 
And girded up his loins for fame and glory, 


Tknow not how to stop! He leaves me well ; 
it Life, spirit, health,in all his features speak ; 
His foot bounds with the spring of a gazelle ; 
But watch him—stay ! well thought on !—there’s a 
streak 


And chang’d his old integuments for better ; 
And then he call’d and left his mother’s letter. 


Which the first faltering of his tongue will tell, LXVIII. 
Long ere the bright blood wavers on his cheek— That female hearts grow never old, in towns— 
A little bursted vein, that, near his heart, That taste grows rather young with dissipation— 
Looks like a crimson thread half torn apart. That dowagers dress not in high neck’d gowns— 
LXI Nor are, at fifty, proof against flirtation— 
So, trusting not his eid by onus light i . 
j Wises Mitditeetieniites . Sar tate Or elbow'd from the world by ostentation— 
¢ f antling on it, seek his bed That a “tried friend” should not be tried again— 
4 In the more tranquil watches of the night, That boys at seventeen are partly men— 
‘ And ask this tell tale how his heart has sped. 
i. If well—its branching tracery shews bright ; LXIX. 
# But if its sanguine hue look cold and dead, Are truths, as ™ as paving-stoges, in cities. 
r Ah, Gertrude ! let your ministering be The commany is true of country alr; a 
‘ ha ques weed nmin tia, Boesen, tote (Where the mind rusts, which is a thousand pities, 
; While still the cheek keeps fresh and debonnair). 
LXI1II. But what I’m trying in this verse to hit 1s 
Enter the page :—**Miladi’s maid is waiting !"— That Heav’n, in answering Jules’s mother’s prayer, 
5 A hint, (that it was time to dress for dinner,) Began by thwarting all her plans and suavities; 
x Which puts a stop in London to all prating. As needs must—vide the just-nam’d depravitics. 
* As far as goes the letter, your’e a winner, 


LXX. 
Some stanzas back, we left the ladies going, 
At six, to dress for dinner. Time to dine 
I always give in poetry, well knowing 
That, to jump over it in half a line, 


The rest of it to flannel shirts relating— 
When Jules should wear his thicker, when his thinner ; 
The Countess laughed at Lady Jane’s adicu : 


She thought the letter touching. Pray don’t you ? 


LXIV. Looks, (let us be sincere dear muse !) like shewing 
I have observed that Heav’n, in answering prayor, Contempt we do not feel, for meat and wine. 
(This is not meant to be a pious stanza— Dinner! Ye Gods! What is there more respectable! 
Only a fact that has a pious air.) For eating, who, save Byron, ever check’d a belle? 
(We’re very sure, I think, to have an answer.) LXXI. 
; But I’ve observ’d, I would remark, that where Tis ten—say half-past. Lady Jane has dined, 


Our plans are ill-contriv’d, as oft our plans are, And dress’d—as simply as a lady may. 
Kind Providence goes quite another way 


a A card lies on her table ‘To Remind’— 
lo bring about the end for which we pray. 


© ’Tis odd she never thought of it to-day, 
© : -© 
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But she is pleasantly surprised to find 

Tis Friday night, the Countess’s soirée. 
Back rolls the chariot to Berkely Square. 
If you have dined, dear reader, let’s go there! 


LXXII. 
. We’re early. In the cloak-room smokes the urn, 

The house-keeper behind it, fat and solemn; 
Steady as stars the fresh-lit candles burn, 

And on the stairs the new-blown what d’ye-call ’em 
Their nodding cups of perfume overturn ; 

The page leans idly by a marble column, 
And stiffly a tall footman stands above, 
Looking between the fingers of his glove. 


LXXIII. 

All bright and silent, like a charmed palace— 

The spells wound up, the fays to come at twelve; 
The housekeeper a witch, (cum grano salis ;) 

The handsome page, perhaps, a royal elve 
Condemned to servitude by fairy malice; 

(I wish the varlet had these rhymes to delve!) 
Some magic hall, it seems, for revel bright, 
And Lady Jane the spirit first alight. 


LXXIV. 
Alas! here vanishes the foot of Pleasure! 
She—like an early guest—goes in before, 
And comes, when all are gone, for Memory’s treasure ; 
But is not found upon the crowded floor; 
(Unless, indeed, somecharming woman says you’re 
A love, which makes close quarters less a bore.) 
I’ve seen her, down Anticipation’s vista, 
As large as life—and walk’d straight on, and miss’d her! 


To be Continued. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Bonnets.—Several have recently appeared, composed of 


velours epingle continue their vogue ; a great many bonnets 
of the latter are of light colors, as white, green color, and 
lilac. There is a great variety in trimmings; some are 
adorned with roses pompons, others with sprigs of lilac or 
honeysuckles. 

Cloaks and Shawls.—Cashmere are more in request than 
they have been for several winters past: their very large 
size, as well as their uncommon beauty, makes us not won- 

- der at the preference given them. 


vogue. ‘lhe materials for them are cashmere, mouseline de 
laine, and foulards. The colors are always quiet, without 
being very dark. Peignoirs are lined and wadded, plaited 
behind, and without seams in front; they are trimmed in 
the shawl style, either with velvet, peluche, or gros de Na- 
ples. ‘The sleeves are demi-large to the wrist, which is con. 
fined by a band; we have seen a few, but indeed very few, 
with the sleeves quite tight. Peignoirs are always open in 
front, and the under dress, either of muslin or cambric, is 
trimmed with embroidered flounces. 

Evening Dress.—Velvet is in the greatest vogue for 
robes, always fashionable at this season of the year: it is 
now more so than ever. Among the most elegant, those 
of the azure blue, trimmed with a deep blonde lace 
flounce, looped in festoons, by red roses, forming a demi- 
wreath above each festoon; the roses are of a small size, 
and diminish gradually from the centre to ,the extremities 
of the half wreath. Other robes, composed of velvet of 
different colors, are trimmed with two deep falls of Eng- 
lish point lace, disposed en tablier ; they are headed with 
a twisted rouleau of gold or silver ribbon, aceording to the 





black velvet, lined with rose-colored ruche. Velvet and | 


Morning Dress.—Peignoirs have lost nothing of their | 


| style of the jewellery, and terminate at the bottom in a co- 
| quille, to which a knot of ribbon is attached. Several vel- 
| vet dresses, particularly those of full colors, es the deeper 
| Shades of red, are made to open upon apricot-colored satin 
| petticoats; the latter ornamented with a deep flounce of 
‘point lace. The corsage of the robe is made a la Cha- 
| telaine, and trimmed with a band of ermine divided en V 
/on the front; the round of the robe is encircled with a 
| deeper band of the same costly fur. 
| Jewelry.—The most remarkable articles are pins and 
| bracele s, called Algeriens; the pins have large heads, com- 
posed of diamonds, gold, or colored stones, and with small 
cords and tassels, the latter composed of either pearls or 
small diamonds, suspended under the head of the pin; the 
| bracelets are of gold, and fasten at the side by nceuds and 
| tassels; these bracelets have a pretty, and, we must add, a 
cuquettish effect, because, from their make, they must, at 
| every movement of the arm, draw attention to it. 
‘oi adiliines aon 
| SCRAPS. 

Human nature is over-valued by almost everone. The ar- 
| tificial conduct of man being regarded as acts proceeding 
| from his natural feelings, a revelation of the reality creates 

surprise, generally indignation in the mind and breast of eve- 
ry man, and many thousands who are daily in the habit of 
censuring those whose natural disposition happens to be ex- 
| posed, are so ignorant and so thoughtless, as to allow the simi- 
larity of their disposition to be hidden from their own minds. 
| Thus do we often censure, blaspheme, and even curse the 
very portrait of our own natural character. ‘Thus, falsehood 
during its concealment, is frequently preferred to truth, for it 
acts a part which is agreeable to our feelings, and it accom. 
modates itself to our whims and prejudices—which truth sel- 
}dom does. ‘Thus also, fictitious writing, a nove! or romance, 
| is more interesting than history—because it is history as we 
| should like it to be, and not as it is. There is a beau ideal 
| within us, which is not practically realized, and fiction por 
| trays that beau ideal to the mind. In this respect it is more 
| perfect than truth itself—for it is the beau ideal truth, which 
| all men worship, and which it is the province of imagination, 
| and the fine arts, to represent in symbols and allegories. The 
| most perfect hypocrite, is second in rank to the most perfect 
| good man; because he is the very fac-simile of the latter in 
all but his feelings—which fiction conceals. 


| Avery curious manuscript, unique in its way, has been 
found in the library of the late M. Hernandz, of ‘Toulon, who 
was deputy to the legislative body, and principal physician 
to the navy, under the empire. ‘This manuscript, containing 
14 pages, is relative to the military and political position of 
Corsica in 1793, and is entirely written by Napoleon’s own 
hand, whilst still only a captain of artillery. There is no 
doubt of the authenticity of this historical record, which 
bears the signature of “ Bonaparte, captain in the 4th Regi- 
ment of Artillery.” It is all the more curious, adds the French 
print, as it is doubtless the first composition of the great man, 
whose laconic and cutting style shows how far the simple 
captain, who afterwards filled the whole world with his fame, 
was likely to go. 


Madden, in his clever work on the “ Infirmities of Genius,’ 
thus concludes a chapter on the poet Burns :—‘* Let those 
who are without follies cast the stone at his infirmities, and 
thank their God that they are not like the other poor children 
of genius, frail in health, feeble in resolution, and in small 
matters improvident, and unfortunate in most things.” 


The season of youth is the chosen soil for philanthropy. 
It is there that its seeds take the firmest roots. There the 
world has sown no tares to impede its progress, but the love- 
ly plant is permitted to flourish in its growth! ‘To blight it 
in its bloom by the chilling breath of precaution, seems like 
exposing an exotic, which we have reared in a conservatory 
to the blast of December’s storm; yet it is the duty of the 
moralist to guard the inexperienced from those deceptions, 
which too often are practised in the world. Misapplied be- 
nevolence is an encouragement to iniquity; and, instead of 
producing the effect desired, acts as an excitement both to de- 
pravity and imposition. t 
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SECOND VERSE, THIRD VERSE. 


Wet often welcome Fancy brings 
Sweet calm from hours of thought ; 

For youth, and old familiar things, 
Before my eyes are brought! 

In thought I roam the rocks again, 
Where flashing waters foam ; 

And trace afar in yonder glen, 
My happy Village Home! 


My form hath pearls and gems and gold, 
In many a costly wreath ; 

Chains that in shining mock’ry hold 
The prison’d heart beneath ! 

As the bird that golden bars confinc, 
The free air pants to roam ; 

So I for thee, ’mid splendor pine, 
My happy Village Home: 





























SONG OF THE HAPPY MOTHER. Lamprooninc.—The following appears in the John Bull, 
an English Tory paper, 
Melbourne minister serene, 
Handsome fellow—lucky fellow, 
Quite a favorite with our Queen, 
The “sear and yellow”—“ sear and yellow.” 
Often to her ear he tells 
Tales bewitching—tales bewitching, 
Look at me, my sweetest boy, But in silent rapture dwells 
Rosy as a summer morning, On her kitchen—on her kitchen. 
Sweet as dew the leaves adorning: — 
Was there ever such a one? Harp Times.—Among the sales of wine yesterday, at 
No; I’m sure there can be none. auction, were “ 14 quart bottles, celebrated London wine, 
black seal, $11 50 per bottle.’ ‘That is only seventy-five 





Look at me, my pretty boy, 

With thy golden ringlets flowing, 

Bright blue eyes, and cheeks all glowing: 
Was there ever such a one? 
Oh ; I’m sure there can be none. 


Look at me, my kindly boy, cents a glass. Other wines were sold at almost as extrava- 
Nor too forward, nor too fearful, gant prices. 
Ever kind and ever cheerful : " ripe 

Was there ever such a one ? TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


4 ’ > © > y ° . . 
No; I'm sure there can be none, We have received within the last month, complaints from 


Look at me, my darling boy, persons in diff:rent parts of the country who have paid trav- 
No sad naughty boy could ever elling agents for the Magazine, and have not received the Ma- 
Be _ loved mi a lr gazine in return. We would inform all such, that WE RE- 

ou may wish for one as fine, ‘OGNIZE N AVE 1c AGENTS eset 
money to no newspaper agent, unless you are personally 


Should a merchant come to buy, 
Let him ope his golden coffer, 
Would I take his richest offer ? 
Never—buy where’er he can, 
He should not get my pretty man ! 


acquainted with him. The better way to subscribe for a 
Magazine or newspaper, is to hand the amount of your sub. 





scription to the post-master, who will frank the letter enclos- 





ing it to the Publishers, as he is authorized by law to do. 
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A SCENE IN THE NEW-YORK POLICE OFFICE, 





ALL ABOUT A POT, 


Nancy Smith and Mary Rooney are next door neighbors, 
and as a matter ef course, very bad. friends, albeit to look 
at them one might think they were chips off the same 
block, for they are both of a size—both regular draggle-tail 
Dorothy’s—and both evident proficients in the popular art of 
cocking the little finger. The ladies, it seems, had been 
quarrelling about an iron pot which Mary Rooney claimed 
to be the owner of; and after the quarrel they had smoked 
the calumet of peace, and then went to have a glass or two 
of gin on the strength of it: but immediately after pledging 
each other, the battle of the pot was renewed with augment- 
ed vigor, ‘The consequence of which was a mill—any num. 
ber of black eyes and bloody noses, anda tour to the Egyp. 
tian ‘Tombs. 

Magistrate—Nancy Smith and Mary Rooney, what have 
you to say for yourselves ? 

Mary—Oh! the Vargin knows that I’m not to blame for 
bein here at all, at all, your honor ; but only Nancy here that 
won’t give me my pot. 

Nancy—No, ma’am ; it isn’t your pot at all, ma’am, but 
it’s my pot—and I often told you so before ma’am. 

Magistrate—W hat has the pot to do with it? 

Mary—Faix, your honor, it’s itself that has every thing 
to do with it ; for sure we’ve been doin nothin else but fight 
in about it these six weeks. 

Magistrate—And who is the proper owner? 

Mary—I am, your honor. 

Nancy—No, but I am, your honer. 

Mary—Put her to her oath, your honor. 

Nancy—Yes, an put her to her oath, your honor. 

Mary—Yes, an I can swear wid a clear conscience, 
Nancy Smith, an that’s a hint. 

Nancy—Ay, and so I can, Mary Rooney, an that’s ano. 
ther hint. 

Magistrate—Why, if you both swear that you own the one | 
pot, one of you must perjure herself. 

Nancy—Well, your honor, that would be Mrs. Rooney. 

Mary—No, your honor, but it’ud be Mrs. Smith, for 
she’d parjure herself for the pea ov a herrin. 

Nancy—I’ll make you suffer for that, Mary Rooney. 

Mary—It’s not in your mother’s daughter to do it, Nancy 

Magistrate—You’re a pair of perfect spit-fires. 

Nancy—There’s no standing her, your honor. 

Mary—The angels ov glory couldn’t put up wid her, your 
honor. 

Magistrate—How comes it that you both claim the same 

t. 

Mary—I claim it be vartue ov payin me money for it, 
your honor. 

Nancy—And so do I; and there’s Mrs. Bloom and Mrs. 
Walker, and Mrs. Davis and Jenny Andrews to prove it. 

Mary—Yis, an sure they'll prove that it’s mine too, for 
they borry’d it from me as often as I have fingers and toes, 
and so did yourself, Nancy. 

Nancy—O the saints! me borrow her pot! when it’s 
known every where through the neighborhood that I always 
had a pot of my own. 

Mary—The divil take the liars, Nancy. 

Magistrate—Hush! woman, we can have no such lan. 
guage as that here. 

Nancy—See that, your honor—blaspheming under your 
very nose. Now which of us, do you think, has the best 
right to the pot ? 

Mary—In coorse his honor ’ill say me—won’t you, your 
honor? 

Nancy—No, that he wont, Mary; and if he does asself, 
you shant have it. 

Mary—I will—the Lord knows I will, if I ever lay me 
hand on it—cock you up, indeed, wid the pot that I bought 
an ped for. 


Magistrate—How came this wonderful pot to belong to 
both of you? 


__Nancy—It doesn’t your honor, but only to me, for when 
Mrs. Kelly was sold out, I bought it. The way it came 








about was this. Mrs. Bloom runs into me, and she says» 
“Mrs. Smith, ma’am,” says she, “I think I heard Mrs. 
Walker saying that you wanted to buy an iron pot.” “TI 
do ma’am,” says I. ‘Well, ma’am,” says she, “ there’s one to 
be sold at Mrs. Kelly’s auction, that will just answer you.” 
“Is there, ma’am ?” says I. ‘ There is, ma’am,” says she, 
“quite a nice little skillet, but it’s too small for thirteen in 
the family, or I’d buy it myself’ says she. “Thank youl 
ma’am,” says I, “ and I’ll go and look at it.” And so I went* 
your honor., and finding it just the thing that would answer, 
I had it knock’d down to me for two shillings. 

Mary—An the divil consume their impudence ; for two 
shillings—me beautiful half stove pot that cost meself half a 
dollar, an that was worth its weight in gold for bilin up a 
thing ina hurry. 

Magistrate—And how came you in possession, Mary ? 

Mary—Be honesty—be the hoight ov honesty, your ho. 
nor, or I wouldn’t be me mother’s daughter. ‘To tell the 
Lord’s truth, an shame the divil, I brought the pot wid me 
from Ireland, an there isn’t the like ov it in all Ameriky for 
standin the fire, or for bilin up a bit ov mait, or any thing in 
a hurry widout burninit. Well, your honor, ov coorse the 
fame ov me little pot spread every where, an accordinly, 
whin any ov the neighbors had a party, or some particular 
dish to make, more especially an Irish stew, they wor sure to 
come and borry it; an so behowld you, it was nothing but 
‘* Mary, wont youlind me your pot? here, an Mary, won’t 
you lind your pot}? there ; until betune thim, neither meself 
nor me little pot, had any paice mornin, noon, or night. 
Howsomever, I never grumbled, as I was always a good 
neighbor, an may be now an thin wanted to borry some- 
thing or other meself. So wan day in come Biddy Kelly, 
an sez she, ‘* Molly,” sez she, ‘I’m in the hoight ov throu- 
ble, for that owld divil ov a tin saucepan ov mine ‘ill burn 
the hash I’m makin, so that if you don’t lind me the loan 
ov your little pot I’ll be ruined intirely.” ‘* You may have 
it in welkim, Biddy,” sez I. “I’m intirely behowldin to 
you, Molly, agrah,” sez she, “‘an I'll return it the minit the 
mait ’s stewed,” sez she. But faix, your honor, she done 
no such thing, for I never seen a sight ov it for the nixt day, 
or the nixt, or the nixt, or ’tull about a week afther, whin 
wan day Sally Powers runs in to me clappin her hands, an 
she sez to mesclf, “trun, run for your life, Mary,” sez she, 
‘for they have been canting Mrs. Kelly’s things, an Nancy 
Smith has bought your pot.” ‘ Mila murther,” sez I, “it’s 
unpossible.” So wid that, me jewel an darlint, I run first, 
an Sally run before me, tull we kem to the place, an sure 
enough there was the cant over, an me pot gene in despite 
ov law and gospel. Am now, your honor, I'll laive it to rai- 
sin if it isn’t a downright burglary for Nancy Smith to keep 
possession ov me pot. 

Magistrate—It’s a hard case, certainly; but I guess in 
the eye of the law that the pot’s Nancy’s. 

Mary—No, nor the divil a leg ov it asself. Musha, cock 
her up wid me pot that I brought from Kerry. 

Nancy—Whether or no, ma’am, I have it, an I'll keep it ; 
and more than that, Jenny Andrews told me she didn’t think 
it was your pot at all, for that your pot had a hole in the bot- 
tom, and a red rag in it. 

Mary—Oh! the slandherer, that’s bekase I wouldn’t lind 
her the loan ov me cap to go to the ball in. 

Magistrate—Well, be off this time; but if I catch you 
fighting again about that old pot, remember I'll pot you. 

Mary—Faix thin, I will, your honor, an agin to the back 
ov that, for I'll fight for me pot, an small blame to me while 
there’s a thimble full ov me soul and body together. 

And then the ladies went off on a dog trot, and so ended 
the affair of the Pot. 





REFUSED LETTERS. 

Since the publication of our last number, we have declin-. 
ed taking from the Post Office, on account of postage, letters 
from the following places: 

Brattlebero, Vt. 
Forsyth, Ga. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geneva, N. Y., double. 
Clayville, Ia. 
Lyonsdale, N. Y. 
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NEGRO HUT IN VIRGINIA. 

















